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What Teachers Say of 
PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN 


“It presents the subjects from lesson to lesson in a clear 
and simple manner ; it contains -easy illustrations frem familiar 
words ; it gives a systematic review of constructions, and vo- 
cabularies; and the arrangement of the lessons is such that 
they can be readily adapted to the requirements of the class.” 


“Logical in arrangement, clear in presentation, valuable 
in its review exercises, and most effective in its vocabulary.” 


“We have found its arrangement logical and wise, _ its 
presentation of subjects simple and direct.” 


““We have given the book a thorough trial and find that 
it meets the needs of our classes better than any other be- 
ginner's book we have used.” 


, “There is an indefnable something about the book (I 
am pleased to call ita psychological method) that carries the 
pupil along with less effort than any book that | have pre- 
viously used.” 

“Its plan keeps up the interest of the pupils better than 
any other book I know. | like the short vocabulary of Caeser 
words, the passages of connected reading, and the daily re- 


view exercises. | The book really prepares the pupil to read 
Caesar.” 


‘Our satisfaction with Pearson's is due to its good sup- 
ply of easy exercises, its well selected, limited Vocabulary, and 
the quantity of material. it contains for reviews and sigh 
reading.” 


Are you familiar with it? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Department of Superintendence 


{The first and fullest and most readable report of the Richmond meeting of the N: E. A. Department of Superinten- 


dence will appear in the Journal of Education on March 12, 


{Dr. Winship is at the meeting. Through his notes readers will learn of every significant and interesting move made 


at the Richmond meeting. 


{The gist of the papers and addresses before the Department will also be given in the issue for March 12. 


Orders for Extra Copies of That Issue 
Should Be Sent in Before March 9. 


‘‘Books that Make for High Efficiency”? 


THE SILVER-BURDETT 


ARITHMETICS 


The keynote of each book is the training of the pupil’s reasoning powers in order to secure high 
proficiency in fundamentals and positive power in thinking. 
These books offer a wealth of problems, reliable in information and genuinely practical in their 


application to modern business. 


They are based on a broad understanding of the most approved innovationsin the teaching of 


the subject. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY | 


Bostou New York 


Burdett & Company 


Chicago San Francisco 


| Single Copies, 6 Cents 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 

A special feature of the school is a normal 
| department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY CANNOT BE 
BEATEN! YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH EVERY PUPIL 
IN ARITHMETIC, IF YOU WILL USE THE 
COLE-SMITH 100 PER CENT. NUMBER TESTS 


A thorough and comprehensive selt-acting, self- 
proving drill in fundamental work. Each pad 
contains 100 pages of examples, with blanks 
in which the pupils do their own 
work and sieike their own tests. 


OF THE PADS 


Addition: 1, Three numbers in une column. 2. The 
forty-tive combinations. 3. Two orders and one order. 
4. Two orders and two orders. 

Subtraction: 5. Three numbers in a column. 6. One 
order from one order and two orders. 7. One order from 
two orders. 


Multiplication: 8, Tbree numbers inacolumn. 9. The 
ion tables. 10. Two orders by one order. 
11. Three orders by one order and by two orders. 


Division: 12. How to divide. 13. The division tables. 
as. Two orders by one order. 15, Three orders by one 
order. 


Fractions: 16. Addition and Subtraction: Two num- 
bers in a column. 17. Three numbers in acolumn, 18. 

- Subtraction: Three numbers inacolumn. 19, 
ing by a fraction. 20. Multiplying a whole number 
fraction. 21. Multiplying a fraction by a fraction. 
22. ~ hege by a fraction. 23, Dividing a fracticn by a 
fraction. 


: 24. How to use the decimal point. 25. Ad- 
dition. 26. Subtractivn. 27. Multiplying by a decimal. 
28. Dividing by a decimal. 


Percentage: 29. To find a certain per cent. of a number 
(aliquot parts). -30. To find a certain per cent. of a num- 

. ber (odd per cents.). 31. To find a number having a per 
cent. given (aliquot parts). 32, To tind a number having a 
per cent. given (odd per cents.), 


List price per pad, 15 cents; mailing price, 18 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 


A New System of Instruction 


Thompson’s Minimum Essentials 


A series of graded test questions that will bring the fundamental facts of arith. | 
metic, language, and grammar into the permanent possession of every pupil. 
It is a labor-saving device, with two distinct purposes: ; 


It assembles for the teacher in con- 
venient form for drill and test, the 
few essential facts which must be 
surely learned. 


It provides for the superintendent 
or principal a definite way of de- 
termining whether those essentials 
are being taught. 


Teachers and superintendents everywhere are using this opportunity to ascer- 
tain economically and accurately the strength or the weakness of the teaching 


in their own schools. 


Oral Test and Study Papers: $1.00 
per package of 500 sheets. 


Written Test Papers: 90 cents per 
package of 500 sheets. 


Do you know this new system of instruction? Send for samples and full 


information. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


a9 Beacon Street 


Boston 


NEW YORK 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
CHARACTER, SENTIMENT AND CULTURE. 


The best use of memorizing for character, 
sentiment and culture that I have seen in a school 
was in the Garfield School, Colorado Springs. 
There seems no limit to the amount of prose and 
verse memorized by all grammar school grades. 
After a sixth grade had recited many charming 
selections to me I recited this to them:— 

“Tf the day be dark and dreary 

Look for sunshine. 

If you are feeling sad and weary 
Look for sunshine. 

You'll always find a path of blue, 
Where the sunbeams sparkle through, 
If you look for sunshine. 


“Friends are falling every day 
For lack of sunshine. 

Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 

If you help the world in seeing, 
You are always sure of being 
In the sunshine.” 


Having a copy of it in my pocket I gave it to 
them. Not more than ten minutes later a boy 
<ame into another room where I was and asked 
if I would come back to the sixth grade room for 
a minute, and as one voice the school recited it to 
me. They had learned it, everyone of them had 
learned it in less than ten minutes. 

They classify their selections and on a given 
day recite only selections on a special subject. 

Among the subjects on which they have mem- 
orized many selections are: Cheerfulness, 
Obedience, Neatness, Truthfulness, Unselfishness, 
Faithfulness to Tasks, Loyalty, Courage. 


COTTAGE SCHEME. 


By far the most elaborate, beautiful and com- 
plete cottage system of school buildings is at the 
Buena Vista School. The Wadsworth School of 
Los Angeles, a picture of which was in the 
Journal of Education, January 29, is so attractive 
and every way delightful that I would not care to 
discriminate between them but for the fact that in 
Colorado Springs each schoolroom is entirely dis- 
tinct. 

The Los Angeles scheme has the advantage of 
forming a large hollow square whereas the Colo- 
rado cottages are on a line. The Los Angeles 
plant takes care of many more pupils than does 
the Colorado Springs plan. ~ 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, has a cottage plan which is a 
compromise between the two. The school build- 
ings are distinct, but the space between is not 


‘the only other elementary school 


nearly as much as at Colorado Springs; they form 
a hollow square as at Los Angeles. . 

Tulsa provides more accurately for play- 
grounds than does either Los Angeles or Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The toilet departments are much more satis- 
factory at Colorado Springs. The Central build- 
ing is more satisfactorily planned, and the heat- 
ing plant is ideal. The Central building cost 
$15,000, the cottages $3,500 each, and the heating 
plant $6,000—this above the land. I think it is 
all on a more expensive scale than in either Los 
Angeles or Tulsa. 

There are many cities introducing the cottage 
scheme to some extent. Phoenix, Arizona, has 
the high school on a university plan which is a 
highly magnified cottage plan. Of course the ex- 
pense is vastly greater, the effect most imposing, 
but in general the plan is similar. 

If so much space had not been given to the 
plant at the Buena Vista School, much.could and 
would be said of the educational side of the work. 

Rhythm has nowhere been so elaborately 
worked out, so far as I know, as here. The spirit 
and the results are surely wonderful. 

Every school in Colorado Springs specializes in 
a really remarkable way. Of course the whole 
world knows that Colorado Springs is one of the 
beautiful cities of the world and the schools par- 
take of the spirit of beauty, style and tone which 
everywhere characterizes the city. 

John Detrich left the impress of many years 
of leadership here before he went to Helena, and 
Carlos M. Cole has every personal and profes- 
sional characteristic needed for the maintenance 
of the sentiment of Colorado Springs in her 
schools. 

In the Lowell school, Mr. Scott has magnified 
art as have few elementary schools in the coun- 
try. It has thousands of dollars worth of statuary, 
painting and engravings. The art is selected and 
placed for educational use as well as for artistic 
effect. There is a hallway 190 feet long which 
lends itself most effectively to the setting of all 
this art. The Pierce School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Mary McSkimmon, Principal, is 

that I 
that has such a wonderful collection of art. 

The real glory of Colorado Springs in archi- 
tectural effect is to be the high school plant when 
it is complete, 

What other city would have surrendered an 
avenue 160 feet wide to a high school scheme even 
though it was to have the most artistic effect in 
grounds and buildings in the country? 
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“THE SAVING SECOND THOUGHT” 


The discussion over the teaching of sex hygiene 
in the public schools still continues. Almost daily 
reference is made to it in the newspapers. Dis- 
tinguished educators and physicians favor ; others 
equally distinguished oppose. Some who at first 
approved are now pausing, arrested by what the 
Boston Herald has termed a “saving second 
thought.” The Sex Hygiene lectures in the pub- 
lic schools in Chicago have Leen ordered discon- 
tinued. 

Why was it proposed to put upon the already 
overburdened school teacher what is manifestly a 


_ parental duty? For two reasons. 


First,—because the situation all over the country 
and especially in the cities has become alarming. 
It is claimed that illegitimacy is greatly on the in- 
crease. The number of school girl mothers is in- 
creasing. The wages of sin shown in the preva- 
lence of unnamable diseases has aroused the 
medical profession as never before. 

“According to my records five hundred unmar- 
ried mothers have sat in that chair opposite during 
the last five years and told me their stories. A 
large number were mere girls ; some of them I be- 
lieve were good girls who might have been saved 
had they been properly taught.” These are the 
words of the head of a philanthropic institution in 
Boston whose work is not especially to deal with 
illegitimacy. How much worse could the record 
be in those agencies especially for these cases? 

Present conditions demand that boys and girls 
should be given knowledge on sex subjects. We 
are all pretty well agreed on that. The second rea- 
son follows: It is evident that only a very small 
percentage of.young people are adequately in- 
structed by their parents. 

The integrity of the community requires that 
something be done. The shirking parents have 
compelled the community .to provide instruction 
through such agencies as are at its command. 
Through the public school we may make sure that 
the information is actually given. At first sight it 
seemed the most direct and surest way. We are 
now asking: “Is it the most effective and safest 
way as well?” 

The effects of alcoholics have been taught in the 
public schools with good results. But on the next 
page to “Alcoholics” we taught the undesirability 
of using narcotics, especially cigarettes. Yet the 
use of cigarettes is said to be more widespread than 
ever, and is making headway among girls as well 
as boys. From this fact we may rightly infer that 
the teaching of any subject, however important, is 


not of itself a guarantee of reform. Each subject, © 


especially each subject touching the moral life and 
standards, should be considered by itself. 

The arguments pro and con as to the advisability 
of teaching so delicate a subject in the public 
schools are too familiar to need repetition here. 

Dr. Graham Taylor, whose experience gives 
weight to his words, says: “How to introduce this 
delicate, difficult and dangerous subject in our 
schools safely and effectively is a question that is 


MRS. MARION BUTLERFIELD KNIGHT 


still doubtfully and hesitatingly considered. . . . 
“However well it may be attempted in schools 
or through literature it will be more than offset by 
adverse conditions in the home life of pupils and 
can effect little without parental co-operation with 
the teachers. Only the family is closely and con- 
stantly enough in contact with the adolescent boy 
and girl to assure their training in self-control.” 
Through the testimony of competent social work- 
ers we are being persuaded that knowledge on 
the child’s part must be buttressed on every side 
by moral strength. A strong moral character is de- 
veloped only through years of moral instruction 
and discipline and the example and influence of a 
righteous home. We are back again to the par- 
ents. Why not, then, have the courage to go 
straight to the source and deal with the parents? 


Here, then, is the problem: Every child must . 


be taught these subjects. The community is re- 
sponsible for the teaching. How shall it be done? 
The instinct which cried out “The public school” 
was in the main right. Modify it and say: “Use 
the public school system, but not the classroom, 
and the teacher only when necessary.” 

Parents are easily classified as follows:— 

Class I. Those who are now teaching this sub- 
ject wisely. 

Class II. Those who could teach it if they real- 
ized the necessity. 

Class III. Those who would attempt it but do 
not know how. 

Class IV. Those who would willingly delegate 
it to proper persons. 

Class V. Those who are entirely unequal to 
the undertaking. 

How can the superintendent of schools, sup- 
ported by his board, reach these classes of parents? 

Samuel P. Orth, discussing the public schools in 
the’ Atlantic Monthly, made the following per- 
tinent statement: “The dividing of the city into 
small districts and appointing a committee of visi- 
tors for each district whose duty it is to visit the 
schools and suggest to the board of education and 
superintendent such changes as they deem wise, 
has produced good results in German cities.” . 

Here, we believe, is a way, not so direct nor so 
easy as instruction in the classroom or privately 
by the teacher, but with promise of farther reach- 
ing and more wholesome results ; a method where- 
by the delicacy of feeling may be preserved, and 
yet by which the community officials may be rea- 
sonably certain that their duty has been done. 

An advisery committee, without salary, ap- 
pointed by the school superintendent after con- 
sultation with his board; one for each school build- 
ing or such number of schoolrooms as seems de- 
sirable. Let this committee visit the schools and 
come into sympathetic relations with both teach- 
ers and parents. 

In the course of a year many things would come 
to the notice of such a committee, improper venti- 
lation, sanitation, lunches, cases of truancy, diffi- 
cult children, etc., and valuable suggestions would 
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be made. Among its duties, but unheralded to the 
school population, would be the seeing to it that 
proper instruction in sex hygiene was given to 
every child in his or her case. 

Teachers would not find it awkward to consult 
with such a committee. The official position of the 
committee would render easy the approach to par- 
ents where otherwise conversation on this subject 
would appear meddlesome. A carefully formu- 
lated plan which would include every child in the 
town could be quietly carried out. The superin- 
tendent could learn which parents were covering 
the subject and how. He could through this com- 
mittee, by means of tactful conversation or small 
conferences, persuade the indifferent class to be- 
come actively interested. Parents who, as Miss 
Margaret Slattery claims, “would willingly do this 
work if they knew how to go about it” could be 
aided through classes taught by suitable persons 
chosen by the superintendent or committee— 
teachers, ministers, physicians. In time these par- 
ents would join the ranks of the efficient. Books 
and other literature adopted after conference with 
the more conservative experts in this field should 
be owned by the town or city and loaned to par- 
ents through these advisory committees. Such 
literature should in every case be carefully read 
throughout by persons of judgment before adop- 
tion. 

Parents unwilling for any reason to undertake 
this task themselves, but willing to delegate it to 
proper persons, should be encouraged to study the 
subject, while for the immediate needs of their 
children instruction should be given by pastor, 
priest, teacher, or physician as agreed upon. 

The manifestly incompetent could be tactfully 
interviewed and arrangements made for instruc- 
tion by a person assigned by the superintendent. 
Not every teacher nor every physician or clergy- 
man even is fitted to teach sex hygiene to boys 
and girls. Character and moral insight as well as 
technical knowledge are required. The tone of 
the instruction must be high and this can be se- 
cured only through persons whose own moral 
ideals are lofty. 

Not long ago, while in a preparatory school, a 
young man listened to a physician who so pre- 
sented this subject that the boys went out from 
the lecture determined to be veritable Sir Gala- 
hads in both life and thought. Later in college he 
was amazed to hear another physician treat the 
subject, ignoring the moral side and leaving the 
youths with the impression that to avoid disease 
was the great object. This physician buckled on 
only half the armor which.a young man needs. 

By the method outlined a special emphasis can 
be placed on added moral training in the home— 
so sadly needed at the present day. Many parents 
will be more impressed by such emphasis coming 
from the school authorities than by similar ex- 
hortations from pastors whose “business” it is to 
give good advice. 

Public lectures and the press have done much 
to arouse parents to the need of teaching their 
children, but little, however, has been done to as- 
sist them in the performance of the delicate duty. 

“Do you think I’m going to-teach John and 
Lucy all that woman doctor told us? I was 
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ashamed for her before the lecture was over,” said 
one mother bewildered and disgusted with the un- 

familiar language of the medical school. The 
Same woman at the close of a conversation with 
a neighbor who knew how to help her was ready 
to take up the task. Experience has assured the 
writer that most parents can be won by a discreet 
and friendly neighbor, and that is just what the ad- 
visory committee must be, a wise, devoted neigh- 
bor to every home and school in the town. 

The number of competent, educated and public 
spirited women, many of them college graduates, 
is constantly increasing. Not a few by reason of 
service in the schoolroom before marriage and 
later experience as mothers are peculiarly fitted 
for this work. Why not use them? Let some pro- 
gressive school superintendent give the advisory 
committee a three-years trial and then report re- 
sults to the Journal of Education. 
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THE HOODLUM 
EDWAKD CURRAN 

{The Boston Sunday Herald, November 23, devoted a 
page to the hoodlum element which is just now a “holy 
terror” in Boston and vicinity. We select a few of 
these because they are suggestive in many ways to 
teachers and others interested in the boy problem. This 
week we use the article by Edward L. Curran, superin- 
tendent of the Boston Newsboys’ Club.] 

I believe that the bad boy is the product of en- 
vironment and inherited physical weakness. The 
main thing, however, is the environment. Take a 
practical case of a boy whose mother goes out to 
work in the early morning to scrub offices and 
whose father is of no value to his family. The 
boy ‘has nobody to look after him. He is left to 
shift for himself all day and in the evening has 
nothing to keep him off the streets. The chances 
are that he has neither proper food nor clothing, 
and full stomach and warm raiment are great pro- 
ducers of self-respect. 

The boy drifts out of doors and falls in with the 
gang, probably a gang of older boys, the members 
of which never work and have no inclination to 
work. The group influence is very strong and he 
is prone to imitate his older companions. If he 
has come upon‘a gang of rowdies and _ petty 
thieves, it is natural to suppose that he will become 
a rowdy and a thief. 

While I recognize the natural impulse of a boy 
towards the companionship of his fellow, I am a 
firm believer in breaking up the bad gangs. I 
think that the more we do toward getting the boy 
beyond the compulsory school age into suitable 
employment, making him work, the sooner the bad 
boy will be on the road to become a useful citizen, 

Clubs like the Newsboy Club have a strong in- 
fluence upon the boy from the streets. Among 
his fellows he has to conform with the general 
standard, his tricks and meannesses will find little 
toleration and if he expects to live among his 
manlier fellows he must grow like them. 

In dealing with a boy too much delay in punish- 
ment in my opinion does the boy more harm than 
good. I believe that the punishment should follow 
immediately after the commission of the offence. 
If it is delayed too long, the offender has less and 
less regard for the law or for the rules that he may 
have broken. There are times when a good, old- 
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fashioned thrashing, whether it comes from his 
parents or from some other boy, has a wonderfully 
salutary effect upon the boy who exhibits evil ten- 
dencies. 

To my mind work is one of the best remedies 
for the bad boy evil. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of boys to dislike work unless it is the 
particular work that suits their fancy. Too many 
youths think of whether they will have light and 
easy duties and whether they are sure of the 
Saturday half-holiday rather than of the need of 
getting some kind of a job. ' 

After the age of sixteen years it is a difficult 
problem to get the average boy of delinquent 
tendencies off the corner. We need to reach the 
growing lad before he attains that age, to take 
him when he is eleven years old, and from then on 
to try to interest him, to keep him busy and not to 
give him the impression that he can have his fun 
without some effort to. earn it. 


a 
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INDIANA’S ELABORATE PLANS FOR BER FARMS 

Indiana is a fine agricultural state. Her har- 
vest fields in 1913 produced 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 176,000,000 bushels of corn, 37,000,000 of 
oats, and 2,580,000 tons of hay. But abundant as 
such crops seem they are not satisfactory to those 
of her people who are interested in her agricul- 
tural possibilities. With intensive farming her 
fields are able to produce much more than their 
present yield, so the practical work of agricul- 
tural enlargement has become one of the live 
issues throughout the state. 

Influences emanating in the last legislature 
have already spread to thirty counties, and in a 
brief period are sure to reach every county be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Ohio river. The 
legislature created a new office, that of county 
agent. This official is to be the farmers’ expert, 
to promote better agriculture, to aid in a better 
home life on the farm, to maintain the work of the 
farmers’ and the boys’ and girls’ clubs, and to 
assist in the new vocational agricultural education 
that is being planned for all the village and rural 
schools. 

State aid was pledged to the extent of one-half 
the county agent’s salary; the county to be re- 
sponsible for the other half; $92,000 was the first 
appropriation towards the new scheme. 

The qualifications of the county agent are that 
he shall be a man of eminent agricultural experi- 
ence, with a scientific education and pleasing 
personality. And it has been thought well not to 
choose as the agent for the county any one who is 
resident of the county. It is considered that it 
will render his work more beneficial if he is an out- 
side man rather than one “to the manner born.” 

The selection of the agents is vested in the agri- 
cultural department of Purdue University, which is 
in close touch with the schools of agriculture in 
neighbor states, and in continuous correspondence 
with the Bureau of Agriculture of the Federal 
Government. Already selections have been made 
of men from Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Towa and Missouri. 

The selection is understood to be made in view 
of the character of the county the agent is to 
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serve. For instance, Parke County is a hill 
county; and the man who is to serve it must know 
most about hill-farming, what crops are best 
adapted for hill soils, how such soils may be saved 
from erosion, etc. The largest opportunity in 
Laporte County is for corn, and-the agent there 
must know much of all that is known of corn cul- 
ture. 

Then the agent is expected to know much be- 
yond mere field products. He must be ac- 
quainted with the best grades of cattle and hogs; 
with milk, egg and meat production; with the 
fruits best adapted to different localities; and in 
the near neighborhood of cities with the produc- 
tion of garden-truck. 

Conference$ are to be held; in some parts of the 
year in the open field or orchard; in the winter in 
schoolhouses, public halls, or farmers’ homes. 
Preliminary conferences have already been held, 
and have been highly successful. In 740 meet- 
ings held through twelve weeks 35,179 farmers 
were in attendance. Seed-corn gatherings were 
held last autumn, 138 such. meetings being at- 
tended by 5,829 farmers; an average of forty-two 
farmers for each meeting. 

The agents will all carry cameras with them, so 
as to snapshot anything worth reproducing in 
picture. Then the Federal Bureau of Agriculture 
has many sets of valuable slides on matters relat- 
ing to farm life, and these will be loaned for ex- 
hibition purposes. Slides of foreign governments 
representative of the agricultural industries of 
foreign countries will be available for public en- 
lightenment and comparison. Experts from 
Purdue University will be in attendance on con- 
ventions, and valuable pamphlets will be freely 
distributed. 

This, in brief, is what Indiana is proposing to 
carry increased practical knowledge to her 
numerous farming communities. It is expected 
that it will take three years to get these plans into 
complete operation, but in the end they will 
prove of immense advantage. Production in 
many lines will undoubtedly be increased. Two 
blades of grass, two ears of corn will be made to 
grow in place of one at present. Alfalfa growing 
for stock feeding will be stimulated. Orchards 
will be rid of pests. Anda better social atmos- 
phere will be the result of the frequent gatherings. 
The life of the farm is likely to be redeemed from 
its present loneliness and listlessness which drive 
so many of the youth to other and livelier 
scenes. Possibly the lure of the great cities may 
become less tempting than now. 


PENSION AGE 


In Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and Maryland there is no state pension until 
one is sixty years of age. In New York, New Jer- 
sey, Virginia and California there is no age re- 
quirement provided they have taught the requi- 
site number of years. 

Teachers will never be satisfied if they have to 
teach till they are sixty in order to participate in a 
pension. 
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A WORD FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A Constructive Reply te Some Destructive Criticism, With a Suggestion or Two 


JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


It has long been fashionable for the world in 
general, the commercial world in particular, to be 
facetious and critical about the teaching of Eng- 
lish, its method and its result. It is now more 
fashionable than ever. Perhaps this is because 
we are living’in a more progressive, more investi- 
gating age than ever before. Our investigators 
charge teachers of English with inefficiency and in- 
competence, and hence, place upon them the 
blame for the generally unsatisfactory results in 
English. They draw odious ‘comparisons. They 
make long tables for the comparative study of re-/ 
sults in different subjects and are misled into un- 
favorable criticisms merely by the appalling size 
of the figures in English. They do not stop to 
consider that it is a very difficult subject indeed, 
that it is a hundred times more universal in its use 
than other subjects, that for every ten persons 
called upon to add up a column of figures there are 


a thousand that must use English. Yet they tell: 


us glibly that the English of England is far 
superior to ours and that the results of native 
language teaching in France and Germany are far 
more satisfactory than the teaching of English 
here. 

It is likewise fashionable for the departments 
other than English in a school to cast sarcastic re- 
flection upon the results achieved by the English 
department, to shift the responsibility for a large 
part of their own failures upon the English work 
of the school. They like to remark the decadent 
and irrecoverable condition of the English of the 
students under instruction, to sneer at the pro- 
longed and intensive study of English classics by 
pupils who misspell words and mistell their 
thoughts. They vie with one another in bidding 
for applause by the quotation of quaintly or 
flagrantly incorrect grammar and spelling. The 
gallery never fails to respond in the desired 
manner, and the teacher of English always evinces 
the uncomfortable sensitiveness, abject em- 
barrassment and downcast unworthiness sought 
by the fault-finders. So widely did this fashionable 
attitude prevail a few years ago, that some of our 
educators declared themselves in favor of doing 
away entirely with teachers of English per se and 
of making the teachers of all other subjects the 
responsible English teachers instead. 

Now, I am distinctly out of fashion,—out of 
this fashion. I believe strongly that, all things 
considered, the teaching of English produces re- 
sults second to none. Of course I do not mean 
to say that our house is completely in order. It 
is not. It never can be. And, thank heaven, it 
never can be because it is constantly undergoing 
those changes—cleaning, renovating, alteration— 
that are necessary for growth and _ betterment. 
Ours is not a closed house. Our doors are 
always open that all and everything may enter. 
This is as it should be. We trust only that we 
ourselves shall not be deceived into believing the 


disorder worse than it really is, because of these 
alarming bellowings. We have an enormous 
problem. We have to teach a subject that is in 
almost universal use (that is therefore subject to 
constant, universal scrutiny) to a semi-foreign 
nation. Everybody speaks English, or tries to. 
Everybody reads it, after a fashion. Everybody 
hears it, or a substitute for it. It is open all the 
time to criticism as well as utility. Yet, in spite 
of this wide-range field in which we must parade 
our work for judgment, good results are achieved. 
We know it. Our pupils know it. Our investi- 
gators’ know it,—but they would be of no use if 
they said so, and would consequently lose their 
“jobs.” And our colleagues know it, but they are 
equally keen for their own preservation ; and they 
can best excuse their own bad results by condemn- 
ing the English of their pupils—the medium 
through which all their learning must come. 

Do our critics tell us that, compared with Eng- 
lish English, our own American English is bad? 


-Then tell them that Jones of Maine can talk with 


Smith of California clearly, distinctly, with but 
slight accentual difference, and that all along the 
route of 4,000 miles both can get down from the 
coach and converse understandably with every- 
body and anybody. Then tell them, also, that the 
Dudley of Yorkshire and the Turner of Devonshire 
each has his own, inherited, deep-seated (because 
prejudiced) dialect, and that when the two meet 
in Warwick or Sussex, not only do they have 
difficulty in understanding one another, but: they 
are likewise at a loss to understand easily the 
tongue of their locale. Remind these critics 
further that, while we-admit the English to have 
better voices than we, nevertheless among the 
educated classes slipshod pronunciation is the rule. 
Students at Oxford and Cambridge have invari- 
ably to accustom themselves to the peculiar pro- 
nunciation of their lecturers at the opening of 
courses. This is due partly of course to the 
affectation assumed by college professors every- 
where, in America as well as England, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a certain amount of a certain 
kind of popularity. But it is due only partly to 
this. “Oxford English” is a colloquialism imply- 
ing that no two dons use quite the same pronun- 
ciation or accent, and that students must have as. 
“many tongues as courses.” All England is at 
one in the slurred pronunciation —‘“militry” for 
“military”; “circumstinces” for “circumstances,” 
and in such other bad forms as “figger” for 
“figure,” “neycher” for “nature,” “chiune” for 
“tune.” So common have these and others like 
them become that we are not surprised to read 
that the poet laureate, Dr. Bridges, has organized 
a society for the encouragement of better speech. 
Furthermore, we are hearing constantly of the dia- 
lects of the German, of the places where pure 
French is spoken and where the local dialects pre- 
vail. But in all our great big, broad and long 
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America, up and down and back and forth, the dia- 
lectic differentes,id Out spoken language are so 
slight as to be almost ‘negligible. Education in 
English is very largely to be credited with this. 
You and I are the ones to whom. much honor is 
due for this happy and phenomenal condition. 
The comparative criticism simply will not go,—at 
least to show our shortcomings; it may be valu- 
able as a means of establishing our superiority. 

It is but natural that we should be leaders in 
the matter of language. America is not only a 
nation in the making, it is a making nation, the 
maker nation. It is this because its problems are 
$o acute and so enormous. And we are _ busy 
making language as well as other things. Our 
slang is as valuable as it is unique. Much of it 
carries with it a cleverness and a freshness of 
dictional and phrasal ingenuity that can be matched 
by no other language. English slang depends 
very largely upon the suffix system, the addition 
for instance of “er” to ordinary words or its sub- 
stitution for the last syllable of a word,—as 
“soccer,” “rugger,” “rotter,” “hotter,” etc. Where 
a new word is coined as a slang element, there is 
nothing of the significant derivation that is* so 
prominent in American slang. “To rag,” for “to 
kid,” “to tout” for “to bluff,” are but two of the 
many illustrations that might be given to show the 
utter lack of stimulation, of fitting suggestion, of 
clever adjustment between sound and sense that 
so strongly characterize our much condemned 
American slang. 

At a teachers’ meeting the other day the head 
of the commercial department of a large high 
school got a ripple of appreciative laughter by 
quoting, among other gems of expression from 
her own pupils, the spelling of ‘mineral’ with two 
n’s. This was regarded as hopeless ignorance on 
the part of the pupil and was frankly placed at the 
door of the English department. The joke, how- 
ever, was clearly on the commercial teacher, for 
she pronounced the word distinctly with two n’s, 
and surely the pupil had paid honor to the 
superior pronunciation! She cited further the 
spelling of “pronunciation” as “‘pronounciation” 
and, together with her appreciative listeners, failed 
to realize that in this particular case the joke was 
on the language. She quoted many other “bad” 
spellings, all of which were really equally natural 
and wholesome. Then she appealed; wanted to 
know if the English department couldn’t do some- 
thing to remedy this awful condition, paying not 
the slightest heed to the fact that English is par 
excellence the language that lends itself most 


. easily to mispronunciation (her first example) and 
to natural misspelling (her second). I cite this 


instance for its value as a type of the thing that 
teachers of English have to meet from time to 
time, and to show that in all this fashionable atti- 
tudinizing, it is popular to make mountains out of 
molehills. Let us thank our stars that Jimmie 
Ferguson has misspelled a word, for he has un- 
consciously either called attention to one of our 
pet misproaunciations or he has indicated a prin- 
ciple in orthography that we should long ago have 
explained to him. And this commercial teacher 
teaches our educators, I hope, that, instead of do- 
ing away with teachers of English altogether and 
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thus giving the subject over to every teacher (and 


fo) mb teacher), they should’require that all 


teachers, of whatever stibjects, be licensed first in 
English; second, in expression; and third, in their 
own specialty. This would do much toward set- 
ting our house in order. But the proposition is 
impracticable, because the probable failures in 
such a course of examination would deplete the 
teaching ranks. 

Whatever be our quarrel with our colleagues 
and with the world over the technicalities of oral 
and written expression, and however sweet and 
justificable our retaliation, they still hold one 
card against us that we cannot match—their 
composition work is. purposeful; ours too 
often is not purposeful. It is here that we 
fail more than anywhere else. The holy trinity 
of composition work is Purpose, Point of 
View and Plan (not quiz, quack and quib- 
ble). When pupils write for teachers of his- 
tory, biology, economics, they write with a definite 
purpose in view. When they write for English 
teachers they do so as a rule merely for the sake 
or purpose of writing. Of course there is no reason 
why the purpose of writing in English may not be 
quite as concrete and as clearly defined as it is in 


- history or any other subject. And of course I do 


not mean to say that the teacher of economics, for 
instance, is to be given credit for this definiteness 
and concreteness in the written work of her sub- 
ject, any more than I would always blame the 
English teacher for the indefiniteness of it in her 
subject. In the one case the subject matter re- 
quires and furnishes the concreteness, in, of, and 
for itself; but in the other, English, the subject 
matter does not do it, for it is itself fluid and in- 
definite. We as English teachers are too much 
inclined to say to our pupils: “Write a complex 
sentence; write a paragraph; write a theme of 
two hundred words,” etc., in any of which cases 
the pupil thinks more of the form than of the con- 
tent, and is led to do so by our assignment. In 
nine cases out of ten he pictures to. himself other 
writing units similar to the one suggested—say, a 
paragraph—and immediately sets to work to write 
something that will look like it. Whereas, in 
history, in economics, in biology, he is not con- 
fined in any way by form but concentrates solely 
upon the content. Tradition of course is against 
us in the correction of this weakness in English 
composition. We have to undo a lot of the 
tendencies of inherited hardened-brain-channels. 
To be sure English is studied for the purpose of 
learning expression more than it is for learning 
about expression. But expression always implies 
expression about something. 

We have a wide range of choice in deciding 
what this something shall be. The content may be 
taken from the literature, but fortunately there is 
at present a very wholesome trend away from 
this field. Literature should be used sparingly as 
a source for composition subjects for two reasons, 
—1l, it has and must have a cultural place all its 
own which cannot be properly enforced and pre- 
served and which cannot maintain its dignity as 
literature, if pupils are allowed habitually to re- 
duce its content to their own down-at-heel, ex- 
pressional form; 2, all writing on or about sub- 
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jects taken from literature is almost certain to be 
imitative, to lack individuality, or to substitute the 
individuality of the author for the pupil, and to be 
helpful therefore only as atest in the mere 
mechanics of composition. But how and where 
shall we find subject matter for composition 
outside of literature that will combine pur- 
pose in writing with helpfulness in expres- 
sion? It is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to depend upon imagination. In these days 
of perfection in mechanical device, inventions 
that far anticipate the average imagination, of 
“movies’’ that tell the whole story of Ivanhoe in 
an hour, what’s the use of imagination any way? 
What’s the use even of reading? Well, we need to 
requicken the imagination and to restore it to its 
own. Thus shall we open the whole field of narra- 
tion for composition writing. We may correlate 
our composition work with that of other depart- 
ments and thus avail ourselves of excellent 
materials in description and exposition. But as a 
matter of fact that type of composition work that 
is most purposive and concentrative is argument, 
and I should therefore like to see much elementary 
argument taught in the first high school year or 
even in the two preceding years in the grammar 
school. This may sound revolutionary. You and 
I have so long been accustomed to see argument 
placed last in our favorite books. But we must 
admit that purpose is first, last and all the time 
in evidence in argument. Pupils understand this 
easily and are consequently keener and more 
efficient at writing and speaking this type than 
any other. Listen to them debate a point on the 
playground with their fellows. 

In the use of argument in the first high school 
year or in the grades we must be careful of course 
to make it simple. It would be a mistake to enter 
here upon the involved details of briefing, which 
‘makes argument the really difficult composition 
type it is and which justifies its being placed where 
it usually is. We need not even give argument 
a name when we use it in the early grades for the 
purpose of developing definiteness in composition 
work. But we may tell the pupils always to ex- 
press their own sincere beliefs, pro and con, on 
some live matter pertaining to their school com- 
munity, or home life. If argument is the simplest, 
most direct, most purposeful type of composition, 
it must be remembered that it is to become 
eventually one of the most difficult forms the pupil 
will have to deal with. This early work in it mav 
therefore be made to serve a double purpose,— 
concentre the work and prepare for future study 
along the same line. Only the simplest possible 
questions or subjects should be given at first, 
preferably questions that call for the expression 
of simple opinion only. 

There is another type—letterwriiing— which, 
like argument, implies accent on the content, and 
which therefore obligates purpose in writing first, 
though here the form, too, comes in for a good 
deal of consideration. It may be said that class- 
Toom letter writing is most formal, that the letter 
loses its value because the pupil knows it is merely 
an exercise letter and not one to be actually sent 
out and answered. The initiative of the individual 
teacher can usually be depended upon to meet this 
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however. We may bring the newspaper to the 
classroom and answer actual advertisements. 
We may organize inter-class correspondence. 
We may have a correspondence club which will 
conduct inter-school correspondence. All. of 
these devices will help to establish letterwriting 
reality. 

But in all our composition work of whatever 
type, we can do a great deal more to cencentrate 
our motive than. we have been doing, perhaps, 
by making it have this purposive quality and by 
treating it from some definite point of view, To 
illustrate: Perhaps Tommy Blank is writing a 
composition on “Jim Robbins’ Fall from the 
Cherry Tree.” Very well. The teacher will ask 
Tommy a few questions at the outset. 

“Is Jim a friend of yours, Tommy?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” or perhaps, “Bet yer life.” 

“Keep that in mind throughout your composi- 
tion. How did he fall, do you know?’ 

“Sure. He never looks where he’s goin’.” 

“Oh, he’s careless, is he?” 

“Yeh, I should say so.” 

“Well, prove that his fall was due entirely to 
carelessness, can you?” 

“Huh, that’s easy.” 

Tommy forthwith goes to work. 

His subject—‘“Jim Robbins’ Fall.” 

His point of view—That of a friendly onlooker. 

His purpose—To prove that Jim is a very care- 
less chap. 

But little Freddie Ferguson, who sits near 
Tommy, has been pricking up his ears higher and 
higher at the conversation which he has over- 
heard, until he can contain himself no 
longer. 

“Aw, Jim can’t climb nohow,” he puts in. 

The teacher asks him how well he knows Jim. 

“T can lick him. I hate him, and I’m glad he 
fell,” replies Freddie with some heat. 

The teacher properly feels that the ethics of 
Freddie’s attitude as well as some of his gems of 
speech can be cleared up afterwards. The thing 
now is the composition, Freddie’s work is formu- 
lated something like this:— 

Subject—"“Jim Robbins’ Fall.” 

Point of view—That of an enemy. 

Purpose—To prove that Jim doesn’t know how 
to climb. 

Let us limit or “point” a few more subjects for 
maturer work :— } 

Subject—“Our Dirty Streets.”’ 

Point of view—That of resident. 

Purpose—To show the neglect of 
cleaning department. 

Subject—“Our Dirty Streets.” 

Point of view—That of doctor. 

Purpose—To show what dangers to health exist 
in street filth. 

Subject—“The Train Wreck.” 

Point of view—That of the engineer. 

Purpose—To show that heavier 
needed. 

Subject—‘The Train Wreck.” 

Point of view—That of a nurse. 

Purpose—To explain the rescue work. 

Subject—The Train Wreck.” 

Point of view—That of a victim. 
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Purpose—To show the awful sensations that 
were experienced. 

Subject—“The Train Wreck.” 

Point of view—That of a reporter. 

Purpose—To show the wanton carelessness of 
the railroad management. 

Subject—“The Snowstorm.” 

Points of .view—From a window, or in the 
nudst of the storm. 

Purposes—To show how beautiful it is, or to 
show how awful it can be. 

Subject—“The Automobile.” 

Viewpoints of—the chauffeur, the owner, the 
pedestrian, etc., with purposes varying accord- 
megly. 

hed so on. Illustrative material may be multi- 
plied without end ; for there is no subject that may 
not be so pointed as to make the English composi- 
tion work just as definite and purposeful as any 
othe: work in the schoo! curriculum; just as trere 
is nu subject that lends itself to confused, hap- 
hazard thinking more readily, unless these checks 
are placed upon it. All composition subjects are 
generic, to a degree at least. This must of 
necessity be so, or we could not find a s::bject 
adapted to the narrow range of the pupil mind. 
The antidote for the resultant scatter-brained 
composition is this limiting or pointing of a sub- 
ject by the means just illustrated. 

But having led a pupil to do this, the teacher 
needs to make further suggestion by way of ques- 
tions as to the actual development of the coniposi- 
tion thought. The author of one of the most 
wiuely used (because most widely advertised) 
composition books on the market allows, even 
urges, the following statement to be used ‘vw the 
salesmen of his book:— 

“Get the youngster to write; no matter how, 
just get him to write; this is the first principle 
and the last, principle of my book.” 

This sounds well. It catches. Its commercial 
value as a selling phrase has been incalculable, for 
if I were to name the book you would immed ately 
think of a number of schools where it is in use. 
You might even think of your own “fall ic the 
phrase.” But let us analyze it for a moment,— 
ihe thing the average teacher hasn’t time te do 
when approached and addressed by a book sales- 
man: The person who says, “Get him to wr's, 
no matter how,” is the friend: of the publisher 
possibly, but he is certainly not the friend of either 
the teacher or the pupil of English. Rather, tius 
is the very thing that the good teacher of English 
does not want, just as it is exactly the thing taat 
the diligent pupil should not do. The ability to sit 
down and “dash things off” is neither possible nor 
desirable in the early school life of a pupil. 
Moreover, if this dictum were followed, teachers 
would overburden themselves with the correction 
of written work; pupils would almost invariably 
do their first writing the wrong way. This would 
imply not only re-doing it. in the right way, but also 
the un-learning of the wrong method. How much 
easier and better it would be for the teacher, by 
means of a few well-chosen questions before the 
pupil begins to write, to indicate a point or two for 
development and to suggest a direction for that 
developme::t. The resultant composition would 
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certainly be worth more as a piece of composi- 
tion work, as an exercise to the pupil, and noth- 
ing of spontaneity would need to be lost to the 
task if the preliminary questions were salient and 
consecutive. Besides these advantages, the bur- 
den of correction would be much lighter—the 
“looking-backward” element with all the energy 
it required would be reduced and the energy could 
be appplied to the “looking-forward.” And this. 
suggests the bottom rock principle of composition 
preparation: Pupils should be so prepared for a 
bit of writing that a minimum amount of time and 
energy will have to be given to its correction, that 
a maximum amount of both may therefore be | 
given to the preparation of the next written exer- 
cise. Thus shall you be able to give your composi- 
tion work consecutive as well as added growth 
and value. The worth of retrospective. work is 
always questionable, the mind is too often fagged, 
tired of the old thing; but the value of the pros- 
pective work cannot be too highly calculated, —it 
is the new that ever attracts, especially the young 
mind. 

You and I can remember that not so very long 
ago all business offices were supplied with letter 
files in which correspondence was filed as in a 
book, alphabetically. This old method—for it is 
already old—seems laughable to us now in these 
days of the elaborate and convenient card cata- 
loguing systems. In a comparatively short period 
we have seen a complete revolution in this matter 
of office filing. It has seemed almost like a 
miracle to us. A completely new department of 
business has been called into existence for the 
manufacture of office filing fixtures, and an old 
and somewhat clumsy method of office record 
keeping has been abandoned. If we stop in at a 
stock broker’s office today to inquire about a 
certain stock, no matter how obscure it may be, 
the clerk finds our stock in a second by the con- 
sultation of a labyrinthine yet perfectly clear and 
systematic card catalogue. Cabinets, drawers, 
major cards, minor cards, and so on to the nth 
degree are run through rapidly and the informa- 
tion is produced for us. The stock business of the 
world is planned, systematized, skeletonized, out- 
lined, in a nutshell. And what has this system or 
plan accomplished? It has saved time by means 
of the organization of knowledge; it has in- 
creased efficiency by means of the organization of 
knowledge; it has negatived for all time the hap- 
hazard, scatter-brained, old-fashioned way of go- 
ing about things by means of the organization of 
knowledge; it has in short turned chaos into 
order. And the live business man does not say 
to his clerks: “Study this bunch of stocks and then 
arrange them afterwards.” Oh, no,—he realizes 
only too well that progress never comes through 
the dash-it-off process, that no study is worth 
while that is not based upon order. 

In other words the business man a few years 
ago discovered a new need and had the ingenuity 
and inventiveness to meet it. Education should 
have done it for him, but it did not. It must fall 
in line now, however, and train students in the 
ability to meet the business man’s cleverness. And 


(Continued on page 242.) 
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THE VICTOR IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 
Milner, Idaho 


It has not been so very long since Southern 
Idaho was a free grazing ground for the big cattle 
barons. Then came the few settlers, and they 
also shared the privilege of allowing their cows, 
horses and hogs to roam at will. More settlers 
came, and the fences began to go up, and with the 
fences came bitter feuds, which, if 
they did not result in bloodshed, still 
prevented any social or religious life 
in the community. 

Such was the state of things whén 
I became the teacher of District 10, 
Milner, Idaho. The school, too, was 
in an unfortunate condition, Some 
idea of the indifference to its welfare 
may be gleaned from the fact that at 
last election of a trustee only five 
persons were present, the two trus- 
tees and their wives, and the candi- 
date for election. 

The pupils could neither sing nor 
march, and the enthusiasm of youth 
found vent in most objectionable 
ways. It was in a mood of discour- 
agement that I tore off the envelope 
of the Journal of Education. On the back of the 
Journal was the picture of a roomful of quiet, 
orderly children receiving instructions in “Parsi- 
fal” with the aid of a Victor Talking machine. 

I decided to give an entertainment and work 
toward getting a Victor. This I did on Hal- 
lowe’en night, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the valley, everyone, young and old, were 
gathered together under one roof, not to speak of 
the entire school of a nearby town, who were our 
invited guests. The mothers served sandwiches 
and individual pumpkin pies, and the schoolhouse 
was lighted by thirty-two jack-o’-lanterns with a 
scare-crow with a pumpkin head as the central 
figure, bearing a placard, “Please help me to help 
the school to get a phonograph.” 

Twenty dollars was promised that night. The 
children and I then joined forces to do the janitor 
work, for which we received $5.00 a month, which 
means a total of $45.00 per year. A box party 
cleared the rest, so that on January 8 the Victor 
and ten dollars worth of records arrived. 

We all gathered at the schoolhouse the follow- 
ing Sunday to hear them. It was a bitter day but 
those who could not ride, walked. The records 
were received with the greatest evidences of 
pleasure. I might select somewhat differently if 
choosing again, and yet we find them very satis- 
factory for our singing and marching and general 
enjoyment. Here is the list :— 

“Round the Village”’—Folk game. 

Semper Fidelis—Sousa’s Band. 
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(1) “The Jap Doll,” (2) “The Gingerbread 
Man,” (3) “The Woodpecker,” (4) “Robin Red- 
breast,” “The Bobolink,” by Mrs. Jessie L. Gay- 
nor, sung by her daughters. 

“Birds of the Forest and Spring Voices,” ‘by 
the whistler, Guide Gialdini. 

“The Toymaker’s Shop” (“Babes in Toyland”), 
Herbert’s Orchestra. 

“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” 
sung by Evan Williams. 

“Gently Falls the Dew of Eve,” 
by Verdi. ' 

“Lift Thine Eyes Unto the Moun- 
tains,” by Mendelssohn. 

“Tf With All Your Hearts,” by 
Handel. 

‘London Bridge is Falling Down” 
—Folk game. 

“Sweet and Low.” 

“Round and Round the Mulberry 
Bush”—Folk game. 

The direct result of the purchase 
of our Victor was the formation of 
an orchestra, the organization of a 
Literary Society, and a  non- 
sectarian Sunday school which is to 
meet every Sunday afternoon at two 


Associ- 


o'clock. 

We have only had our Victor a week, but have 
already used it to march by, to play games by, and 
to sing by. We are learning new songs from the 
records, and the boys are trying to become ex- 
cellent whistlers. 

The Sunday school is planning to send for 


some records which will give ‘us the old 
hymns and some good _ anthems. And 
already some of our mothers and fathers 
have asked if it will be all right to 
send for records which they especially 
like. 

“Now it won't seen so bad to come 
to the old schoolhouse, will it?” said one 
little girl to me, after listening enchanted 
to the music. 


This Victor is absolutely the first thing which 
has ever been bought for the school with money 
coming directly from the parents. It has caused 
the first interest ever shown in the school, and has 
already been worth to us many times what it cost 
in money and effort to get it. Besides it is a 
handsome instrument, a credit to any schoolroom, 
and does not take up much space. 

If ever a Victor was needed anywhere 
it is in the tiny, crowded, starved, ugly 
rural school. You would appreciate all it 
means if, on a dark and stormy day at 
recess or noon, you could the 
light in my pupils’ eyes as they gather round the 
Victor to hear the records. 


> 


The social centre movement in the final analysis is the fundamental principle of dem- 
ocracy. No matter how cultured we are, we cannot get ideas alone and we must get to- 
gether and get them from each other.—Miss Margaret Wilson, eldest daughter of the 


President. 
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SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 


February 26, 1914 


PERCY E. ROWELL 


Berkeley, Cal. 


, When science for the grades is mentioned it 
means to many persons nature study, gardening, 
or very | elementary agriculture. In fact, so 
settled is the opinion that these are the studies 
which belong, without question, in the grades 
that if other sciences are mentioned they are con- 
sidered as being unnecessary and excessive. The 
teaching of some of the fundamental facts,of 
physics and chemistry, even in a most elementary 
way, is deemed too hard for the pupils, or forseoth, 
is considered as making high school science dry 
and monotonous, since many of the interesting 
phenomena have been shown in the grades. This 
is like postponing the appreciation of good music 
lest we cease to like it later! 

We glibly say that education is a development 
from within; that there can be no impression 
without some expression. We talk in a learned 
manner, about the reaction of the pupil to our in- 


struction. We do all this and then we proceed — 


to. teach the child through an artificially arranged 
series of topics, based upon good scientific se- 
quence perhaps, or containing matter well within 
the grasp of the average child, but not in the way 
in which he receives his impressions. We con- 
fine him to the study of a single topic when he is 
constantly receiving impressions from countless 
sources and striving to find expression. To block 
this natural method of education by any artificial] 
method, however well arranged, is to teach in a 
manner which is not best, pedagogically. 

All children. of the grades have many ex- 
periences in common. The youngest child, as 
well as the eldgst one, is familiar with the use of 
the telephone, electric lights, electric cars, steam 
cars, running water, boats, windmills, and count- 
less other manifestations of nature and applica- 
tions of science. For this reason the beginnings 
of all of the branches of science should be given 


in order that each child may, as early as possible, ° 


obtain in an elementary manner a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole field of scientific knowledge. Only 
in this way can he realize the interrelation and 
interdependence of many of the facts which he 
acquires and thus will cease to consider them as 
separate and distinct. He will gain power in the 
association of ideas and can begin to think for him- 
self and to reason, 

The science which is most valuable to the child 
is that which explains the phenomena of the en- 
vironment—the science of common things, the 
science of everyday life. First and foremost in a 
child’s environment come his needs, which are 
heat, air, water, food, and the conveniences and 
comforts of civilization. If a course of science 
for the grades is based upon these broad and 
general lines, the narrowness will be avoided 
which must necessarily mark the teaching of any 
single science. Too often facts and principles are 
associated with certain sciences when in reality 
these sciences are but small parts of the greater 
general science—physics. 


The subject matter of a course of science for 
the grades may be grouped under the following 
ten headings: The Sun, Stars, and Planets; Light; 
Heat; Air; Water; Plants and Animals; Food; 
Mechanics; Magnetism and Electricity; and The 
Industries, or applications of science. The arrange- 
ment of the material should follow, as far as 
possible, the natural sequence of development, 
and, leading one from another, should expand 
until the field of science has been covered ina 
general way. The next year the same topics may 
be taken, preceded by a little review, each topic 
being more advanced in its treatment and 
wider in its scope. There need be no_ useless 
repetitions, and the pupils may be raised year by 
year to a higher efficiency. 

The sequence of thought in such a course is 
not hard. to see. The sun gives us light and heat. 
The heat warms the air, causing winds, and at 
the same time evaporates water, thus causing 
clouds and rain.. Plants and animals require the 
light, heat, air, and water—and produce food. In 
the work of the world we make use of mechanics, 
magnetism and electricity, both in the arts and 
industries. During the year the many other 
sub-topics can be given under these main topics, 
such as direction, other sources of light and heat, 
effects of light and heat, ventilation, phenomena 
concerning water, the soil, and plant-food. A 
further development of the same subjects may be 
given during the following years, and thus, step 
by step,and year by year, is built a grand and ‘com- 
plete whole, unlimited by the bounds of single 
sciences, and untrammeled by traditional courses 
of study. 

Nature study is very desirable in the grades 
and even in the high school, while a study of 
agriculture is almost a necessity in both schools. 
Nevertheless, they are not sciences and must not 
be considered as. such. Nature study is an ob- 
servational subject while agriculture is a com- 


posite of many applications of physics and chemis- - 


try. The science for the grades should give the 
elementary principles, naturally, in an observa- 
tional manner, followed by the practical applica- 
tions of these principles. In this way much use- 
less repetition and wasteful duplication of courses 
would be avoided and the plea that the curriculum 
is crowded would be hushed. 

Science causes thought. An application of 
science, without the science, is but another tax 
upon the memory. We have too many memory 
subjects in the grades and too little thinking on 
the part of the pupils. In making use of things 
in our educational work we should teach what the 
thing represents and not fall into the error of 
teaching only the thing. The thing is easily for- 
gotten. That which the thing represents becomes 
a part of us’ and grows with us as we develop. 
The tools of education are valuable and without 
them there could be no growth in education. But 
the tools are only tools. Education is of the 
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mind and it must starve if given only the tools 
without the knowledge of their use. 

The opportunities of science teaching abound 
in the grades but they are sometimes unrecog- 
nized by the teachers, and always undreamed of by 
the pupils. The very atmosphere is seething 
with manifestation of science, the science of com- 
mon things. Daily the pupils pass over, around, 
and through them unaffected and unchanged, for 
the language of science speaks not its tale to 
ears untrained, nor do the wonderful sights appea) 
to the mental eyes as yet unopened. It is the duty 
of educators to recognize the latent possibilities 
of science teaching, to open up the senses—the 
avenues of external impressions—and to guide 
the strong and natural interest of the child 
toward true education. Science for the grades 
must be adapted to the pupils by making use of 
their point of view, which is not the point of view 
of a scientist; and then the beneficial results will 
be its greatest defence. No obstacle can stand 
in the way of its general introduction, High 
school science will always have a sphere which 
cannot be invaded by such a course of science 
for the grades, but with it as a foundation there 
may be built a success greater than it has as yet 
attained. 


SOME POINTED QUESTIONS 
[School Education. } 


In a recent address, J. J. Hill, capitalist and 
railroad magnate, severely criticised our public 
schools as being generally inefficient and not yield- 
ing feturns to justify their cost. The following 
letter puts some important questions that are sug- 
gestive and may in all) faitness be asked of so 
severe a critic of our public schools as is Mr. 
Hill 

Mr. J, J. Hill, ; 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sir: I have read with considerable interest 
and with no less surprise, accounts of your address 
attacking the public schools of this country. I am 
vitally interested in this subject and am anxious to 
learn something new whenever the opportunity 
offers. 

It may be that we as educators unconsciously 
work ourselves into a rut and don’t know it until 

a shock calls us to our senses. I am sure you have 
not the time to quibble and I beg the privilege to 
talk to the point and yet in all kindness. Is not 
your exceptional life that represents the entire 
gamut of human possibilities, the basis of generali- 
zation in your address? I am aware however that 
you use as examples thousands of people who 
work under your employ. Isn’t that a system of 
elimination that leaves only the strong? We as 
a public school are reaching out in a humanitarian 
spirit to help all, the weak included, while you in 
your commercial enterprise are reaching out in a 
utilitarian spirit to employ only the strongest. 
Not only that but the schools are struggling hero- 
ically to make producers and American citizens 
out of the millions of rejected applicants who come 
to us from corporations. I mean by this many of 
the weak people who leave school early to take up 
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active life and are refused work until they can 
show gteater capacity. tal 

This is a strong commercial age in which we are 
living. Is there nota grave danger to emphasize 
the material above the ethical and _ the . spiritual ? 
Human worth can not be measured by dollars and 
cents alone as you know, although this is one of 
the fair indices. Am I not right when I call your 
address strictly material? Even viewing the 
schools from the standpoint of productivity, is it 
not fair to make a comparison of the cotntry: asi 
a whole with other countries with little or no pub- 
lic school system? Are you not drawing a tribute 
(however deserving it.may be) from the Teutonic 
people of the great Northwest who are the greatest 
people on Earth for public schools, . Are-yow not 
then reaping an indirect reward from a great.com- 
mon school system, good at the present time and 
that we are hopefully trying to.better? 

I wish to avoid lengthiness for your sake as well 
as mine and shall be indebted to you for a-reply.* 


Yours truly, 
C. J. Norman’ Nelson,” 
City Superintendent Beach Public’ Schools, 
January 12, 1914. Beach, N. D. 


din 


MY CONSCIENCE 
JAMES. RILEY 

[Used by penmission. J 
Sometimes my conscience says, says ‘he: 
“Don’t you know me?” 
And I, says I, skeered through and through: 
“Of course I do. 
You air a nice chap ever’way, 
I’m here to say. 
You make me ory—you auskce me pray, 
And all them good things thataway— 
That is, at night. Where do you stay 
Durin® the day?” 


And then my conscience says onc’t more: 
“You know me—shore?” 

“Oh, yes,” says 1, a-trimblin’ ’ faint, 
“You're jes a saint! 

Your ways js all so holy right, 

I love you better ever’ night 

You come around—'tel plum daylight, 
When you air out o’ sight.” 


And then my conscience sort.o’ grits 
His teath, and spits 

On his two hands and grabs, of course, 
Some old remorse 

And beats me with the big butt-end 
O’ that thing—'tel my clostest friend 
"Ud ‘thardly know me. “Now,” says he, 
“Be keerful as you'd orto be 

And allus think 0’ me.” 


—Century Magazine. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. H. Baisu, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania: | have heard just enough criticism to 
make me feel comfortable, but I hope to be able 
to accomplish enough in the future to merit the 


criticism of all who'may be displeased at the 


progress of our schools.—Annual Report. 
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‘WORLD PROBLEMS* 


Herbert Quick, editor of Farm and Fireside, 
has an unusual equipment of information, an inde- 
pendent style of thinking, an heroic social and 
religious attitude, and the book, “On Board the 
Good Ship Earth,” presents all of his equipment 
at its best. 

It is easily the best survey of world problems 
ever put or likely ever to be put into 80,000 words, 
or into any series of volumes, as to that matter. 

Of the industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
economic phases of the world problems we will 
not speak, but rather of the sociological phases of 
the problems, for with these Herbert Quick deals 
in a wholly original, courageous, almost dare- 
devil way. 

While he views the whole of the “Good Ship 
Earth” as no one else has done he always has the 
United States more or less in mind. He always 
thinks of the United States as a feature of the 
whole earth and when he thinks of the whole earth 
he has the United States at the centre of his 
thought. 

No man with Herbert Quick’s standing has 
dared, or cared, to fly in, the face of religionists 
and philanthropists as he has done. If anyone is 
entirely satisfied with things as they are in church 
thought and action or is fearful that the church’s 
missionary activities will be harmed by a frank 


Board the Geek Shi —A Survey of World Problems.” 
400 ‘DP. Price, $1.25. Indianapolis. 


bert Quick. 
Bobbe-Merrill 
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discussion he must not read this book, for it is 
really a serious impeachment of many things as 


they are. Likewise if one is equally sure that the 
philanthropists are so everlastingly right that they 
can make no mistake in either philosophy or prac- 
tice he must not read this study by Herbert 
Quick. It is not written for anyone who is con- 
scientiously self-satisfied. 

But if anyone really wants to know if we are 
entirely wise in following blindly traditional preju- 
dices, religious and philanthropic, he will find this 
the most stimulating of books. The beauty and 
glory of the book is that it is not written with 
prejudice against church or traditional philosophic 
sentiment, but purely from the point of view of 
the salvation of every one “On the Good Ship 
Earth.” 

We have read the book with several shocks to 
our traditions and to our philosophy, but we closed 
the book with intensified appreciation of Herbert 
Quick and with satisfaction that we had dared and 
cared to read it. Like the first plunge into cold 
water after a Turkish bath, the first shock was fol- 
lowed by a glow of vigorous satisfaction. 

It was a shock to read that to the “Good Ship 
Earth” the White Peril is greater than the 
Mohammedan, Russian, Hindu, Yellow, or Black 
Peril. 

Doesn’t this sentence unnerve you: “Japan 
is the only nation which is not ruled in ways more 
or less direct by the white race. Ushering in the 
era of discovery, the white race, finding the 
peoples in weakness and ignorance, made it an era 
of conquest, extermination, enslavement and ex- 
ploitation. This has never ceased,... They 
have impoverished, enslaved, and extirpated 
whole empires for money. The white races ac- 
cepted Christianity and paganized it. They threw 
away the democracy of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and quarreling over the theology of Paul, followed 
Mars, Thor, and Moloch, as of old.” 

But stop not until you have read this: “Not un- 
til we have so lived our Christianity and our 
democracy that our purposes shall be known to be 
pure, and not until we have extirpated our un- — 
christian poverty and oppressions, can we expect 
our brother races to believe in us as true soldiers 
of the common good,” 

Herbert Quick’s treatment of the problem of 
the black man in America and of the yellow 
man knocking at our doors is the keenest and 
frankest that we have seen, Do not read it if you 
are timid and weak in your faith, but be sure that 


- others will read it, and those who can read it are 


likely to come out of it with intensified faith in a 
real God and in a genuine humanity. 
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Do not ask yourself from paragraph ‘to para- 
graph whether or not you like it or believe in it. 
Like a surgical operation, submit to it, because 
you are likely to be all the better for it. Fortu- 
nately there is no anaesthetic available to prevent 
the pain the truth may cause. If you prefer to die 
in your traditions to suffering the pain of the 
scalpel that is for you to determine. 


> 


PITTSBURGH’S GREAT ADVANTAGE 


Pittsburgh’s “Educational Fund Commission”’ is 
the biggest and best thing of its kind in the world. 

Four years ago a generous-hearted, but yet un- 
known friend of the Pittsburgh schools set apart 
as a permanent endowment fund two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars the income of which was to 
be used each year for the advancement of the 
schools through the improvement of the teachers. 

The standing committee appointed to adminis- 
ter this fund consists of: Dr. John A. Brashear, 
president; W. Lucian Scaife, secretary ; Hon. 
Joseph Buffington, judge of‘ the United States 
Circuit court; Hon. John’ D. Shafer, judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas; Dean Clifford B. Con- 
nelley, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Charles 
Reisfar, Jr., Dr. George W. Gerwig. 

When the commission first learned of their re- 
sponsibility they wrote to the 2,000 teachers of 
Pittsburgh for advice. While some helpful answers 
were received the vast majority did not reply. 
When it came to selecting the first teachers for 
vacation school benefits they sent as many of the 
writers of the letters as possible because of the in- 
terest they had shown in this work. 

The summer vacation of 1910 found seventy 
eager, enthusiastic Pittsburgh school teachers 
provided with the necessary means and sent off to 
the various summer schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

The general policy of the.commission was to 
donate to each teacher selected for summer school 
privileges a sum of money, not, exceeding one 
hundred fifty dollars, to meet the actual expenses 
in attending the selected school during the special 
term. 

The following is a summary of the attendance 
of 322 teachers in 1910-11-12, at the institutions 
named :— 


Columbia University, 69; University of Pitts- 


burgh, 52; Harvard University, 49; Chautauqua 
Summer Assembly, 40; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, 31; Cornell University, 26; Grove 
City College, 12; University of Pennsylvania, 8; 
University of Chicago, 7; University of Colorado, 
5; Pennsylvania State College, 4; Prang Institute, 
New York, 3; Dartmouth College, 2; Wittenburg 
College, 2; University of New York, 2; Plainfield, 
N. J., Training School, 2; Kindergarten College, 
New York, 1; Bbensburg Summer School, 1; 
School Gardening, 1; Applied Arts School, New 
York, 1; Applied Arts School, Chicago, 1. 


Study something bigger and nobler than mere 


methods. They have their place, but they are not 
the biggest or the best thing in education. 
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IN MEMORY OF EDWIN GINN 


A memorial service in honor of the late Edwin 
Ginn will be held on Sunday afternoon, March 1, 
at three o’clock, at the South Congregational 
church, Boston (Dr. Hale’s church), corner of 
Newbury and Exeter streets. There will be brief 
memorial addresses upon the various aspects oi 
Mr. Ginn’s work and influence by Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, who will speak of Mr. Ginn as the 
citizen and the neighbor; Professor George L. 
Kittredge of Harvard, who will speak of him as a 
leader in the work of education; Mrs. Eva W. 
White of the Elizabeth Peabody House, one of 
the trustees of the Charlesbank Homes, who will 
speak of his philanthropic interests and especially 
his interest in better homes for the people; and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the director of the World 
Peace Foundation, who will speak of his services 
for the cause of peace and international progress. 
The religious services will be conducted by Rev. 
Edward Cummings, and there will be fitting musi- 
cal selections. There is special appropriateness 
in the choice of Dr, Hale’s church for this public 
memorial service, as Dr. Hale was long the 
leader in the American pulpit in the peace cause, 
which was with Mr. Ginn during his later years 
the most commanding cause; and he had himself 
been present at recent peace meetings in the 
church addressed by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and the Baroness von Suttner. This 
memorial service will make a special appeal to the 
teachers of Boston and vicinity and to all who 
were devoted to the educational interests with 
which Mr. Ginn was identified throughout almost’ 
the whole of his long and busy life. 


THE PEARSE INAUGURATION 

On February 20, Carroll G. Pearse was form- 
ally and elaborately inaugurated as president of 
the State Normal School at Milwaukee. This is 
as it should be. Our readers know that we have 
long advocated more attention to the state normal 
schools and their presidents, 

Many times the heads of state normal schools 
come and go with scarcely more ceremony than 
in the case of a kindergartner. We have never 
known quite as much dignity given to such an 
occasion as in the case of Milwaukee, and we hope 
that event marks a new era for state normal 
schools, 

ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 
Superintendent Otis E. Hall, Montgomery 


county, Indiana, publishes in pamphlet 
form an Honor Roll with the names 
of 1,074 pupils who were neither tardy nor 


absent in the year 1912-13, The township, school, 
grade, name of teacher and of each pupil is printed. 
It makes a pamphlet of forty-seven pages. Valu- 
able as is the Honor Roll the best feature of it is 
the Foreword by Mr. Hall, in which he says:— 
“A very great man once commanded that honor 
should be given to whomsoever. honor is due. This 
man was both wise and good. He knew that every 
normal person desires and enjoys some kind of a 
teward for work well done, or deeds nobly per- 
formed. He knew also that the proper bestowal 
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of honor in the form of public recognition is one of 
the easiest and most effective ways of encouraging 
well-doing. The purpose of this little book is to 
award honor. In recording these names, | am no 
less conscious of the amount of time and effort ex- 
pended than am I of the degree of distinction 
achieved. It is rapidly becoming a matter of 
common knowledge that no genuine victory can be 
achieved without the expenditure of considerable 
time and effort. When carefully analyzed, success 
in any department of life is found to be about 
ninety per cent. hard work—either manual or 
mental. 

“Those whose names appear on the following 
pages have won more than membership in our 
Honor Roll. They have mounted those steps which 
lead to the highest and most abiding success. They 
have begun the acquisition of habits which are 
more precious than silver and gold, and more to 
be desired than all the things the world buys and 
sells. There is one fact, however, in connection 
with the preparation of this list of names which 
brings a tinge of sadness to me. - It is this. I am 
aware that had not accident, illness, or some un- 
avoidable misfortune fallen upon them, the names 
of scores of pupils and a few teachers would have 
been added to the following list. These had it in 
their hearts to be just as prompt and faithful as 
those whose names do appear; and while I cannot 
record their names in this little book, I can assure 
them that their hopes, their efforts, and even their 
defeat will be neither barren nor unfruitful. The 
same habits of promptness, readiness and faithful- 
ness which constitute the greater reward falling to 
those whose names color the pages of this book, 
took equal hold on those who lost the prize by no 
fault of their own. 

“And I wish to point out how the disappointment 
and the defeat which came to those who thus 
failed, may in.the long run count to their advan- 
tage. If any one truth in physiological and 
medical circles is being emphasized today, it is that, 
save in exceptional instances, sickness is pre- 
‘ventable. In the days of our grandparents, all 
sickness elicited nothing but sympathy. In these 
days, most sickness elicits sympathy highly sea- 
soned with condemnation. If we suffer from 
colds, fever, stomach disorder, nervous trouble, or 
any of the so-called contagious diseases, Science 
points the finger of scorn and condemnation to- 
ward us, our parents, our neighbors, our teacher, 
our family physician, or our public officials, and 
says with an authority which cannot be challenged 
successfully: ‘This might have been avoided.’ Our 
best medical schools are teaching the physicians of 
tomorrow that the art of prevention is infinitely 
better than the art of curing. A learned doctor 
said recently that it would not be long until 
Science will cause all self-respecting people to ex- 
perience a sense of shame upon having any of the 
ordinary ills of the past and present. é 

“With these truths before us, have we not reason 
to hope that much of that which we have been call- 
ing unavoidable misfortune may be looked upon 
and treated as preventable hindrances? Is it too 
much for us to hope that those who suffered dis- 
appointment and defeat during the year that has 
just passed may be able to convert seemingly mis- 
fortunes into helpful experience, and to guarantee 
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freedom from those ills and forces which hindered 
last year?” 
ELIZABETH HALL 

Elizabeth Hall is president of the Minnesota 
Educational Association, the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Minnesota. 

Miss Hall is the primary assistant superin- 
tendent of Minneapolis and it is safe to say that 
there is no more efficient woman in primary super- 
vision in the United States, that no woman has, 
or has ever had better primary schools than she 
has, and I have never heard a more effective ad- 
dress on primary school work than I heard her 
make at Bemidji, at the joint meeting of the 
North-Central and the Northwestern Minriesota 
Associations, 

Miss Hall made an unusual success as primary 
supervisor at Lewiston, Maine, and Schenectady, 
New York, and at Minneapolis she has magnified 
all the elements that made for success in those 
cities, with opportunities, unsurpassed, for the 
triumph of safely sane and eminently progressive 
educational visions. 


a 


DEPARTMENT OR BUREAU 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Education are liable to get 
mixed ere long if they are not careful. We con- 
fess that with some experience in reading public 
documents, we receive bulletins each week that 
were they not labeled we could not guess whether 
they came from the Department or the Bureau. 

From our standpoint they should mostly come 
from the Bureau, but we are not notional on this 
matter, and if it is easier for the Department to 
get five dollars than for the Bureau to get one, 
why, we are more than willing for the Department 
to do this work, but in the name of all that is 
honest, do not duplicate work, do not mix us 
poor laymen between the two. 


The Boston school committee has unanimously 
voted to strike out the famous (or infamous) rule 
which forbade teachers and other employees of the 
department of education from making any politi- 
cal speeches, belonging to any association having 
political purpose, having any part in a political 
campaign, or attempting to influence legislation. 

President T. W. Churchill of the New York 
city board of education, in the appointing of his 
committees, played the gentleman to the limit. It 
was an unusual manifestation of devotion to pub- 
lic service, rather than of political pettiness. 


_ There is no denying or dodging the fact that the 
New York city pension scheme is in a very bad 
way. Has somebody blundered? 


Economy in learning is really a new branch of 


pedagogy, and the sooner we appreciate this the 
better. 


Just now several college 


have 
troubles of their own. 


presidents 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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A FLEXIBLE POLICY. 


It would appear that the policy of President 
Wilson regarding the recognition of Latin- 
American governments established by revolution 
is not an inflexible one. In March of last year, it 
was announced that the purpose of the United 
States was to deny sympathy to all revolutionary 
governments. Similar announcements have been 
made repeatedly since, and it is in pursuance of 
this policy that the United States, alone among 
the nations, has withheld recognition from 
Huerta. But it would appear that sauce for the 
Mexican goose is not sauce for the Peruvian 
gander ; for it took our Government just four days 
to recognize the revolutionary junta which de- 
posed President Billinghurst of Peru. Formal 
nrotests have been made at Mexico City because 
a Huerta newspaper has vehemently attacked 
President Wilson for this inconsistency, but the 
editor’s conduct seems not to be wholly without 
justification. Now Ecuador is added to the list of 
Latin American republics disturbed by revolu- 
tions; it remains to be seen what our policy will 
be there. 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. 

It is unpleasant for a patriotic American to 
notice how often the intimation of “dollar diplo- 
macy” is made with reference to our relations 
with Latin-America. This intimation was made, 
and apparently with good grounds, when that 
peculiar treaty was framed with Nicaragua,—a 
treaty still hanging fire in the Senate—under 
which we assumed a quasi protectorate and 
offered a lump sum for it. It has more than once 
been broached in connection with Haiti, and with 
Mexico, and now again with reference to Peru. 
One explanation given of the deposition of Presi- 
dent Billinghurst is, that he was not friendly 
enough to American concessions; and it is in- 
teresting to notice, in this connection, that Senor 
Leguia, first Vice-President of Peru, on sailing 
from Liverpool to assume temporarily the office of 
President, expressed great friendship for the 
United States, and said that he expected to sign a 
number of American concessions which had been 
held up by President Billinghurst. 


HUSTLING TOWARD ADJOURNMENT. 


The present program of the Administration is 
to persuade Congress to push along the important 
measures which it has now under consideration 
in season to adjourn by June 15, at the 
latest Congress will not be difficult to per- 
suade, if the prescribed quota of business can be 
disposed of by that time. Congress will then have 
been in practically continuous session for fourteen 
and a half months, a record of industry which is 
without precedent; and it will have put more 
important legislation on the statute book than any 
Congress of recent years. Moreover, the elec- 
tions for a new Congress will then be less than 
five months away; and this year, Senators, as 
well as Representatives, will realize the necessity 
of feeling the popular pulse and reconstructing 
their political fences, for, under the new system 
of things, they will have to make a direct appeal 
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to the people. It promises to be an interesting 


‘experience, and already, in several states, new 


aspirants to the Senatorial toga are coming 
forward. 


SENATOR BACON’S DEATH. 

The sudden death of Senator Bacon of Georgia 
deprives the Senate of one of its most useful mem- 
bers. The Senator was neither a great states- 
man nor a brilliant orator, but he was a hard 
worker, and he had been in public life for more 
than thirty years, so that his experience gave 
weight to his judgment. That he did not use his 
public opportunities for personal advantage is 
shown by the fact that he died comparatively a 
poor man, with few possessions beyond his home 
and a well-stocked library. He will be especially 
missed in the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which he was chairman. 


RAILROADS AND FREIGHT RATES. 

It is a disappointment to the Eastern railroads, 
which have been hoping that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would sanction a 5 per cent. 
increase in freight rates, to be notified that the 
proposed increase must be suspended at least 
until September 12. The railroads made _ their 
application as long ago as last May, but the Com- 
mission did not begin the consideration of the sub- 
ject until November 24. This makes therefore an 
interval of at least sixteen months of anxiety, 
pending the decision of the Commission, and in 
the meantime the expenses of the roads have been 
greatly increased by concessions to their em- 
ployees as the result of the decisions of arbitration 
boards, and by the added burdens of the parcels 
post, for which they are receiving no compensation 
whatever. The railroads are between the upper 
and nether millstones, and there seems to be a 
disposition in some quarters to treat them as pub- 
lic enemies instead of public servants. 


STIRRING UP THE JAPANESE. > 
There must be few well-balanced Americans 


_who, under existing circumstances, would think it 


worth while to do or say anything to increase Jap- 
anese irritation against the United States. The 
influence of the White House, and of Secretary 
Bryan, was exerted very wisely to prevent the 
consideration by Congress of the Raker Asiatic- 
exclysion bill. It has occasioned considerable 
surprise, therefore, that Commissioner of Immi- 
gration Caminetti should have seen fit to appear 
before the House Committee on Immigration to 
urge early action “to check the menace of 
Asiatic immigration.” Commissioner Caminetti 
referred to the Japanese repeatedly as “Japs,” 
and urged the need of laws to “keep them from 
stealing into the country.” One can imagine the 
impression that will be produced in Tokio, when 
these words from an official representative of the 
Administration are reproduced there. 


A SWEDISH CRISIS 
The domestic politics of Sweden ordinarily 
move along so quietly that the outside world does 
not greatly concern itself about them. But a con- 


[Continued on page 250.] 
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A WORD FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLIS 


(Continued from page 234.) 


the subject which can best do this is English com- 
position, for it is here that we are dealing with 
“bunches” of raw knowledge and our problem is 
to whip them into form. To be sure all subjects 
must contribute their little share to the process, 
but English composition is par excellence the sub- 
ject that can give the fundamental training, that 
can teach the organizing habit, cultivate the plan 
instinct. How contrary it is then to all the prin- 
ciples of modern business methods, to permit a 
pupil, to encourage him, to write down at ran- 
dom, without any preliminary guidance whatever, 
the “thoughts that occur to him.” It not only 
does him no good, it works actual harm, and helps 
to promote the fashionable criticism of wus as 
teachers, discussed at the outset. 

How to go about the planning of composition 
matter from the most elementary work to the 
most advanced, will suggest itself to the wide- 
awake teacher of English as well as to the alert 
pupil. Once let pupils understand what you 
mean by planning their work, they will fall in line 
with the idea with surprising response. Their 
divisions of subject matter may be in error here 
and there and may therefore call for patience and 
correction, but, by and large, I have found that 
pupils take to the organization of composition 
material with very much the ease and cordiality 
of greeting an old friend. They seem instinctively 
to appreciate the naturalness and the worthwhile- 
ness of outlining their work, however briefly, be- 
fore attempting to write down their thoughts 
finally. They seem to have known or heard it all 
before. It needs but a few suggestions for 
guidance from the teacher. Is Freddie writing 
about “Jim’s Fall”? Just suggest to him before he 
starts to write that it might be well to indicate 
who Jim is and where, when. how, why Jim 
happened to fall, and to treat these facts in the 
order suggested. .If his subject be “The Train 
Accident,” a little discussion will indicate to him 
clearly enough just what the salient features of 
the accident are, and just where and how he ought 
to place them in the development of his story. If 
he is writing about the snowstorm from the point 
of view of one who was exposed to it, with pur- 
pose to show its hardship, he can easily be made 
to understand that it will be better to start, not 
with the awful fury of the storm, but with its on- 
coming, then to deal with its stress and fury, and 
then to discuss briefly its results. It is a pleas- 
ing exercise for most students as preliminary to 
the study of planning, to have them to point out 
those evidences of order in the everyday things 
about them. From this it is a very easy matter 
to lead them to an appreciation of the value 
of the plan in everything they attempt to do 
or say. The principle once inculcated, the various 
forms of outlines according as one or another 
type of composition is being written, can very 
easily be developed. As longer and_ longer 
themes are written a marked increase in efficiency 
to use more and more involved and highly articu- 
lated plans should be aimed at. This will result in 
the senior year in the high school pupils being able 
very largely to manage their own graduating 
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theses as well as their long and elaborate briefs 
in interscholastic debate. But in addition to the 
1aany beneficial results for the pupil, bound to fol- 
low a skilful training in outlining, there is sure to 
ke the cherished result of a lessening of the 
atudgery of correction for the teacher. Work 
inat is well-planned and well-thought-out before- 
hana is far more likely to be free from error ot 
any kind than is work that is not so carefully or- 
ganized. This inevitable result should create the 
incentive for all teachers to test the value of plan- 
ning to the fullest. 

A common criticism or complaint that is often 
made against the planning and outlining of com- 
position, written and oral, is that it is likely to 
inake the pupil mechanical and all of his work 
more or less cut-and-dried. This‘ criticism is of 
course well taken. But is anything lost to the 
romance of juggling with large fortunes, the win- 
ning of hoard today, the losing it tomorrow, be- 
cause the terms in which the contest is waged are 
all carefully itemized in a central bureau? Need 
the story lack interest, lose its grip, stultify its 
reader, because it has form, order, mechanism in 
the background? Is the beauty of a piece of 
architecture marred in the slightest because the 
onlooker is aware that every nail, every pivot, 
every screw in the construction was closely and 
exactly placed and accounted for in the original 
flan? By no means. Rather does it add to the 
wonder of it all. We hear much of the flights of 
genius, for which admittedly there is, can be, no 
accounting. In the first place we are not aiming 
at making great writers. We know our limita- 
tions at least, even if we are not fully alive to our 
possibilities. In the second place the thing called 
a flight of genius is often nothing more than the 
result of an unconscious crystallization of the or- 
ganizing, the plan habit. And in the third place 
the’ teacher must be, first, last, and all the time, 
a guide, whatever her subject, wherever her work 
calls her. Constant watchfulness against harmful, 
mechanical tendencies is therefore her first duty, 
whether those tendencies develop as a result of 
the study of planning or of some other study. I 
have seen teachers themselves fall into the error 
of making the outline work mechanical. I know 
full well that such error is easily made. But I 
know likewise that it can easily be overcome and 
remedied. Perhaps, however, it is better to have 
planned and failed than never to have planned at 
all! 

No, our house can never be in order. If it 
could we should not be the artists that we are. 
But we may glimpse the happy day of a limited 
chaos if we will dwell a little on this holy trinity 
of our art—Purpose, Point of View and Plan; and 
if in addition we do not take our destructive critics 
too seriously. 

By way of appendix may I add that, the fever 
of investigation being in the air, I myself fell a 
victim to it a little while ago. As a result I have 
been able to compile a few figures which, tabulated 
in re-lined tables make a picture worthy of a 
gilded frame. During the past few months I have 
been collecting letters written by grammar and 
high school pupils in five of our large cities (New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
Grammar School Pupils 


t No heading 


5 No plan 
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High School Pupils 


& g Post-scripts 


Grammar School Teachers 


High School Teachers ...... 


Grammar and High School Pupils ........-. 17 


PITTSBURGH. 
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Grammar and High School Pupils 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Grammar and High School Pupils 


Grammar and High School Pupils . 


Grand Total 248 341 381 243 427 235 123 
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delphia). I have also managed to get hold of a 
great many written by grammar and high schooi 
teachers of English in New York city. These 
letters were collected totally without the knowl- 
edge of the writers themselves and the figures 
therefore represent actual, not fictitious values. 
Many letters of application were sent me by busi- 
ness firms on my request for old files and on my 
promise not to divulge names. Others were 
gathered by means of advertisements inserted in 
various papers under various classified advertising 
heads. The tabulated deductions were made by 
a committee of teachers. The figures are 
probably as interesting as figures ever can _ be, 
though it must not be forgotten that they mean 
only as much, if as much, as statistics ever can 
mean. It must also be borne in mind that the 
letter, as a type, is particularly difficult of mastery 
by the young mind, owing to the technicalities of 
its form. 
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VERMONT’S GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL 


The State University is to ‘have one of the best 
equipped faculties for its summer session of any in the 
country. The location is simply superb. There is noth- 
ing more attractive by way of location and climate for 
summer life than is Burlington by Lake Champlain. 
The detailed professional work will be done chiefly by 
Professor Messenger of the Vermont University, Pro- 
fessor Will S. Monroe of Montclair, N. J., State Normal 
school, Professor Walter Ballard Jacobs of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Professor E. A. Kirkpatick of Fitchburg 
Normal school. Four stronger men for definite, wise 
and intense professional leadership it would be difficult 


to find. Professor Will S. Monroe alone is well worth. 


the season’s study. It has been ‘his first summer work 
in recent years because of his annual and extensive trav- 
els in Europe, but in other years he has been one of the 
great attractions at the summer sessions of Columbia, 
Chicago University arid Illinois University. There will 
be many other lecturers, like Dr. A. E. Winship, who 
will lecture for a week each. There will also be many 
scholastic features of college work by members of the 
University faculty. 


GOOD DEVICE FOR CLEANING BLACKBOARD 
ERASERS 


J.S. LATTA 
Cedar Falls, 


I have never found a better, a quicker, or a more 
inexpensive device for cleaning blackboard erasers 
than the one I used fifteen years ago while teach- 
ing a rural school. 

Simply dump all the erasers in a gunny sack and 
tie it with a small rope. Then stand in an open 
window and jostle the sack of erasers over the top 
of a box covered with slats. The box is placed 
below the window, outside on the ground where ne 
dust can reach the window. The advantage of 
this device is that while you are cleaning one 
eraser you are cleaning a dozen, fifty or a hundred ; 
and the job is done in less than five minutes. 
Another advantage is that the erasers are not worn 
any as is the case when they are rubbed against 
a brick wall, a wire netting, or pounded against a 
rough surface. 
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BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS. By Dr. George H. 
Betts, Cornell College, Iowa; County Superintendent 
Otis E. Hall, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 500 pp. Price, $1.25, 
net. By mail or express prepaid, $1.35. 
Messrs. Betts and Hall from their varied and success- 

ful experiences have given us an unusually complete book 

in the interest of better rural schools. It covers the en- 
tire field and enlarges upon several features of it. The 
book is well written and well illustrated, and treats every 
phase of the subject sanely. The scope of the book is 
every way adequate, the treatment is sympathetic, the 
outlook optimistic. Mr. Betts has written other books 

that have been eminently successful, and Mr. Hall has a 

nation-wide reputation as a rural school leader, especially 

in the matter of consolidating rural schools, a subject 
elaborately treated in “Better Rural Schools.” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Gladys E. Locke, M. A. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 295 pp. 
Trontispiece. ‘Price, $1.35, net. 
The title of this book might well have been “Queen 

Elizabeth, the Woman,” for tit is the personal side of the 
life of that much-admired and much-hated queen which 
the author portrays. The average person usually asso- 
ciates two or three facts with the name of “good Queen 
Bess,” the chief generally being that upon one occasion 
Sir Walter Raleigh spread his cloak for the protection 
of her royal feet. Such facts do mot necessarily con- 
tribute to education. It is on ithe larger acquisitions—of 
the character and importance of historical personages— 
that the well-read must rely. Such an insight is given 
by this unpretentious but extremely interesting book. 
Here we learn of the unhappy youth of Elizabeth, of the 
lite at her court, of the queen's suitors, of her personal 
relations with the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and of the last 
years of one of the great women of history. It is 
from just such an intimate account as the author gives 
that we can best formulate an estimate of an historical 
character, each for himself. 

The book shows patient research, real enthusiasm for 
the subject, and literary skill. The idea of presenting 
in fairly brief compass the human side of a world-figure 
is an excellent one, and its application to other histori- 
cal personages should be of equal value. 


TEXTILES, FOR STUDENT AND CONSUMER. By 
Mary Schenck Woolman and Ellen Beers McGowan, 
both of Teachers College. New York: The Mac- 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 428 pp. Price, 
2.90. 
This tis easily the best book for students of textiles and 

the textile industries that has been prepared by profes- 
sional school men. It is another great contribution to 
educational literature from Teachers College, which 
leads all American universities, even Columbia itself, in 
educational publications. 

The time has come when textiles and the textile indus- 
tries must be taught about in all colleges and secondary 
schools to whoever may care for the study. This is 
positively a ‘great book pedagogically. It is one of the 
most vital chapters in history ithat has been written and 
as a phase of geography it is more valuable than most 
that is taught as geography. 

Aside from all other features of the subject there is 
the most explicit and detailed direction as to the test- 
ing of textiles as to their quality and value. 


DAS SKELLETT IM HAUSE. By Fried rich Spiel- 
hagen. Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by M. M. 
Skinner, Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
217 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Spielhagen was one of tthe leading German novelists 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. His 
novels deal chiefly with the social conditions of his time, 
attempting to point a lesson from tthe faults of his char- 
acters. In this graceful story, however, he has no thesis 
—it is mtended solely to amuse and does so. The plot 
deals, as ithe title indicates, with a domestic secret, but 
the skeleton turns out to be a very harmless one, re- 
storing perfect understanding to a young husband and 
wife. Professor Skinner of Leland Stanford has pro- 
vided illuminating notes and a careful vocabulary. 
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Two Volumes. By 

Eng. London, Edinb and New York: Marshall 

Brothers, Ltd. Cloth. | Size, 10%x7 inches. Vol. I, 

302 pp.; Vol. II, 58 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

The aim of these remarkable volumes is to demon- 
strate the truth of every chronological statement in the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament. How any person 
could find the time or take the pains to go over the 
numerical statements of the Old Testament, and care- 
fully and critically consider and tabulate them all, is well- 
nigh inconceivable. Yet st was to such a task that long 
ago Archbishop Ussher addressed himself, and now 
Mr. Anstey. The researches have been among the dates 
of the Old Testament themselves, which the author finds 
most accurate. Though not depending upon them at all 
for confirmation, yet the author finds them supported by 
Josephus, and in a large degree confirmed by the mod- 
ern discoveries made in Babylonian, Assyrian 
Egyptian antiqujties, as such are found in the British 
museum, where so many of them have been deposited. 
Over all this ground the author has gone with énfinite 
patience, and nothing that could have a bearing on his 
exhaustive study has been overlooked. After an intro- 
duction in which he reveals the scope and method of his 
study, he enters (1) upon the dates of the Patriarchs, 
{2) upon those of the Theocracy, (3) those of the He- 
brew monarchy, and (4) those of the Gentile dominion, 
under Cyrus, Ahasuerus, Artaxerxes, and Darius. And 
incidentally he discusses such antiquities as the Kham- 
murabi Code of Laws, the famous Moabite Stone, the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria, and the Cyrus Tablet 
and Cylinder. The author believes himself justifted in 
maintaining the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, and 
the absolute accuracy of both the Psalms and the Proph- 
ets. It is manifestly impossible to traverse in review 
the vast territory covered by the writer in these volumes, 
but one may safely say that such a comprehensive bit 
of work may swell commend itself to Obristian scholars, 
and to Jewish students who ate interested in maintain- 
ing the integrity of that section of Holy Scripture for 
which we are indebted to Hebrew historians, poets, 
prophets and scribes. The author has happily called 
his work a “romance.” It is such indeed, even though 
it deals so largely with so dry a theme as dates. But 
our author maintains that “Chronology is a branch of 
History,” and also belongs to Applied Mathematics. 
And “‘Mathematics”—he reminds us—“is an exact sci- 
ence.” 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. ‘By Professor 
‘Walter B. Ford, Universitv of Michigan, and Charles 
Ammerman, William McKinley high school, St. Louis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
354 pp. ‘Price, $1.25. 

The authors of this volume recognize that “Geometry 
as and is likely to remain primarily a cultural, rather 
than an informational subject.” ‘Yet it has a close con- 
nection with many human activities, a fact evident on 
every hand, and so is largely practical. Teachers of 
geometry recognize this, and use it not merely as a sub- 
ject matter that deals with logical processes, but that 
meets many a human need. This conception dominates 
this new and able work. Whether treating with Recti- 
linear ‘figures, Circles, Polygons, Polyhedrons, or the 
Sphere, the practical is never allowed to be over- 
whelmed by the merely logical or ideal phases of the 
subject-matter. The numerous exercises are not 
merely for mental practice, but for real use. Appended 
to the text are valuable tables; while all is fully indexed. 
making the work easily accessible to the student. The 
whole is a valuable contribution to mathematical study. 


A BOY IN EIRINN. By Padraic Colum. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 255 pp. Price, 
$1.00, nett. 

This is one of the “Little Schoolmate Series” edited 
by Florence Converse. It is by Padraic Colum, the 
well-known Irish poet, and editor of the Dublin Review, 
and is the story of an Irish boy who lived in the times 
of the Land war in Ireland, whose ears were filled and 
whose heart was stirred by the recital of the glories of 
the Emerald Isle, and the history of many renowned 
Irish leaders, such as Finn MacCoul, St. Patrick, Red 
Hugh O'Donnell, and others renowned in Irish annals. 
And interwoven with these stories are many of the cus- 
toms of the people to whom the boy by birth and blood 
belongs. It is a most entertaining book especially for 
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the boys and girls who would know of ithe land to which 
their forbears belonged; but who found their way to 
America, which was to them the “Land. of Promisey” 
The fireside tales which the “boy in Birinn” heard filled 
him with a patriotism that would outlast any change of 
residence or surroundings. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Advanced American History.” By S.E. Forman. New York: 


The Century Company. 
“The Medical ins ionof Girlsin Secondary Schools.” By 
Catherine Chisholm. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Graded Writing Textbooks ” (Book One). By A. W.Clark. Price 

1.60 a Dozen.—“*Molier Le Bourgeois tiihomme.” Edited 

K. Oliver Price, 45 cents.— Poems of Wordsworth, Shelley 

nvson’s Idylis of the (Selection). t y W. 
ton. Price, 25 cents. Boston, Gian & Co. 

““Saccess With Hens." By Robert Joss. Price, $1.00—“The Home 
Nurse." By E. B. Lowry. Price, $1.00.—“The B Yard Farmer.” 
By J. W. Bolte. Price. $1.00. Forbes & Co. 

‘Lake Michiganand the French Explorers.’ By E. P. Morton. 
Price, 28 cents. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

te *s Der Grosse Preussenkonig.”” By W.A. Adams. Price, 4 
cents. m: D ©. Heath & Co. 

‘*Cooper’s The Spy."" Edited by L. T. Damon. Price, 40 cents— 
Chicago : Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“The S-cialized Conscience.” By J.H. Coffin. Price, $1.25. 
Baltimore: Warwiek & York. 

**Indoor Games for Children.” By G. B. Crozier. Price, 50 cents 
—“Oatdoor Games for Children.” By G. B. Crozier. Price, 50 cents. 
—"Children's Parties.” By G. B. Cresier. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: E. P. Datton & Co. 

“ A Silent Peal from the Liberty Bell.” By A. M. Conway. Phila- 

Co. 


delphia: George W. Jacobs & 
“The Bird Netebook.” By B. A tock. Price, 30 cents. 
Ithaca, N. ¥.: The Comstock Publishing Company. 


‘“‘Alma’s Junior Year.” By L. M. Breitenbach. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

‘*Bill’s School and Mine.” By W.8. Franklin.South Bethlehem, 
Penn.: Franklin, MacNutt & Charles. 

“Bird Life Stories.” Compiled by Clarence M. Weed. (Book II) 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“On Board the G Ship Earth.” By Herbert Quick. Price, 


$1.2. Indianapolis: The Robbs- Merrill Company. 

“The Evolution of the Educational Ideal.” By M. I. Wmerson. 
Price, $1.00 —“The Hygiene of the School Child.” By L. W. Ter- 
man. Price, $165.—"Rural Lifeand Education.” By E. B. Cub- 


berley. Price, $1.50. Roston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Adventures of Peter Cotton Tail.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, 
50 cents.—'The A‘tventnres of Billy Possum.” By T. W. Burgess, 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


THE IRISH TWINS 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
School Edition (Just Published), 50 cents, 
net. Postpaid. For Grade V. 


Other Volumes Now Ready in the 
“Twin Series”: 


THE DUTCH TWINS - - For Grade Itt 
THE JAPANESE TWINS - ForGrade IV 


Each, School Edition, 50 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Delightful supplementary readers giv- | 

ing accurate and very life-like pic- 
tures of Ireland, Holland, and Japan. 
They are charmingly illustrated by the 
author. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago | 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted uhder this h are 
solicited from school authorities 
every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 


be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
nl than Friday preceding te of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 
33-28: ent of Superinten- 
dence, £. ‘A. Richmond, Va, 


28-Mareh i: National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH, 


6-8: Religious Education 
New Haven, Conn.: Henry F. Co 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi. 
cago, general secretary. 

6: Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, #H. Price, 
Watertown, sec’y. 

6: New England Federation for 
Rural Progress, Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton; Dr, Joseph L. Hill, University 
of Vermont, pres.; James A. Mc- 
Kibben, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, sec’y. 

6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Winena; Su- 
perintendent J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 

7: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sanders Theatre. 

27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jacksonville; William A. 
Gore, supt. 


APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James S. Camp- 
bell, supt. 

2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 
Superintendent Blizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec'y. 

2-4; Southwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs; J. H. Bever- 
fdge, supt. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
Gadsden, se 

15-17: Inland pire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 

International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, “‘28s.; iss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tarv Incal eommittee. 

27-28: lllinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

30-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; 


Secretary 
T, W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


MAY. 


1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern fIilinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, fortv-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE, 


17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 
1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
» tion. Atlantic City, N. J.: Rev. 


Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, sec’y. 

1-%: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
a Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 
4-31: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


OCTORER, 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury. 


prepare a bill. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. The new Colby 
College catalog shows slight in- 
creases in both student and faculty 
bodies. Among the new courses of- 
fered this year are those in house- 
hold and food chemistry for women 
and journalism for men. 

BAR HARBOR. The first large 
meeting of the Bar Harbor Home 
and School Association was held last 
week with President Aley of Orono 
as the speaker, and John E. Bunker, 
Jr., presiding. 

WALDOBORO. Among the bene- 
ficiaries of the new Maine state pen- 
sion act is Miss Susan E. Ludwig of 
Waldoboro, who has the probably un- 
equaled record of thirty-two years 
continuous service in the same coun- 
try school district. 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. Few educational 
meetines in New Hampshire have at- 
tracted wider attention than that of 
the Merrimack Valley Teachers’ As- 
sociation here last Friday. State 
Superintendent Morrison’s attack on 
the a'ttitude of the New England col- 
leges entrance board was the feature 
of the meeting. State Superintend- 
ent Payson Smith of Maine, Deputy 
Superintendents Harry A. Brown and 
George H. Whitcher, Principal Har- 
lan M. Bisbee of Robinson Academy 
at Exeter, Miss Elsie D. Fairbanks 
of Manchester were the other speak- 
ers. More than 300 teachers were 
present. Superintendent John 
Bacon of Milford presided. 

Superintendent Morrison said that 
tthe disconcerting influence of col- 
lege entrance requirements is 
noticeable even in grammar schools 
and as low as the sixth grade. He 
also forcefully presented the need of 
a large state university in New 
Hampshire equipped with courses 
for women as well as men. 

Teachers’ pensions were discussed 
and a committee was appointed to 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The eighth an- 


nual meeting of the Vermont section 
of the New England Classical Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of 
Vermont. February 14. There were 
morning and afternoon sessions and 
at noon the visiting teachers were 


entertained at lunch at the home of. 


Professor and Mrs. Ogle. Principal 
A. S. Harriman of Middlebury high 
school spoke on “The Amount of 
Syntax Necessary for a Working 
Knowledge of Lattin’; Principal J. E. 
Colburn of the Burlington high 
school read a paper ‘on “Ways and 
Means of Bringing Dead Languages 
to Life’: Principal C. H. Morrill of 
Brigham Academy spoke on “Infiu- 
ences Against the Study of the Class- 
ics.” Oltther speakers were Professor 
S. E. Bassett of the University and 
Professor W. S. Burrage of Middle- 
bury College. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: President, Pro- 
fessor R. H. White, Middlebury Col- 
lege; executive committee, Principal 
A. S. Harriman, Middlebury high 
school; Professor S. E. Bassett, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Miss Smith. 
Woodstock high school; secretary, 
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Professor W. S. Burrage, Middle- 
bury College. 


University of Vermont alumnié 
in Massachusetts held two 
unusually enthusiastic meetings 
in the Bay State last week. 
The Carnegie report was naturally 
enough the centre of discussion at 
both meetings, and at both meetings 
there seemed to be unanimous dis- 
approval of the section of tthe report 
which condemned the university 
medical school. The attack on the 
school which has been the supreme 
agency for training Vermont doc- 
tors was felt to be particularly unfair. 

At ithe meeting of Western Massa- 
chusetts alumni in Springfield Dean 
Henry C. Tinkham wf the medical 
school offered figures and _ solid 
reasoning which convinced the 
graduates that their loyalty was not 
misplaced. Officers elected at this 
meeting were: President, Colonel 
William S. Pierce of Springfield; 
vice-president, Dr. P. F. Leary of 
Turners Falls; secretary and treas- 
urer, Dr. C. J. Downey of Spring- 
field. 

At the Boston meeting of the New 
England Alumni Association, Ex- 
Governor Foss of Massachusetts put 
in a vigorous plea for continued 
state support of tthe University. 
Other speakers were: President Ben- 
ton; Dr. Lyman Allen of the medica? 
faculty, who read the address pre- 
pared by Dean Henry C. Tinkham; 
W. N. Ferrin, a Vermont graduate, 
formerly president of Pacific Uni- 
versity, Portland, Ore.; Irving L. 
Rich of Boston, alumni field secre- 
tary, and Walter A. Dane of Boston. 


MONTPELIER. The press of 
Vermont has been exceedingly gen- 
erous in giving over space to discus- 
sion of the Carnegie report. Edi- 
torially the spirit and fundamenta? 
recommendations of tthe report have 
been severely criticised in almost 
every instance, and this may be 
taken as an expression of public 
opinion throughout the state. 

The Springfield, Mass., Republican 
discussed the report at length on its 
editorial page last Saturday, saying 
in part:— 

“Many of the recommendations 
will no doubt provoke discussion 
and specially the proposals for the 
reform of tthe high school curricu- 
lum, which is held to be at present 
too much under the domination of 
the colleges. Yet we must question 
some of the plausible phrases used. 
The demand is for ‘a course of study 
related to the life of the child.” But 
what is the life of the child? We 
are told that ‘something is wrong 
with a school in an agricultural com- 
munity that develops motormen, 
stenographers and typewriters, and 
fails to develop farmers, dairymen 
gardeners.’ Something is 
wrong, certainly, but is it necessarily 
with the school? Educators have 
enough responsibility without being 
called upon to anchor boys and 
girls in the country when the siren 
voice of the city calls. There is 
reason to believe that the tide has 
turned, and the world’s shortage of 
food stuffs will give a new impor- 
tance to the land. But as to such 
great economic and social move- 
ments education is about as helpless 
as Mrs. Partington. It is com- 
plained that the school fails to in- 
terest children ‘directly and _ effici- 
ently in the life about them.’ But 
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schooling to be intensely interested 
in the life just beyond the horizon, 
with its glittering possibilities and its 
immediate pleasures. With thar 
lure the school cannot hope ¢0 con- 
pete, but it can give those who stay 
a sound education that will keep 
farm life up to the old high intel- 
lectual level.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The department of 
architecture of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has recently 
received word from the Societe des 
Architectes Diplomes par le Gouv- 
ernement that at its last meeting it 
voted to put at the disposition of the 
technology department of architec- 
ture two medals, one of gold, the 
other of silver, to be awarded annu- 
ally in competition in the fourth and 
fifth-year classes in design. 

This follows the plan of the “Prix 
Americain,” an annual competition 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, founded 


by American students in 
e renc 


of their indebtedness to th 
school. The program for this prize 
always calls for a subject distinctly 
American in character. The compe- 
_ tition for the medals of the Societe 
des Architectes Diplomes Francais 
at Technology will have for its prob- 
lem a characteristic French subject. 
The third term of the Boston 
School of Social Science lectures at 
Tremont Temple opened February 
23. Meetings are held Monday and 
Wednesday evenings at which there 
are excellent speakers, Victrola se- 
lections, and open debates. Further 
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be obtained irom 


Miss Louise A. Grout, secretary, 154 


Newbury street, Boston. 
On. the .subject .of .the . normal 


‘schools the State Board of Education 


says in its annual report:— 

The normal schools do not yet 
provide an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. It is, therefore, an 
obligation resting upon the state 
that additional facilities be gradually 
provided for the training of teachers, 
especially teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools. Several portions of 
Massachusetts are so situated that 
persons desirous of attending normal 
schools as day students find ac- 
cess to them difficult or impossible. 
Of these areas, the suburban district 
around Boston, and the Fall River- 
New Bedford district are the most 
populous. Each of these areas 
would doubtless supply relatively, 
large numbers of day students to 
normal schools if such schools were 
more accessible than at present. On 
the other hand, none of the cities 
or towns of Massachusetts 
are, at the present time, deprived of 
the service of trained or experienced 
teachers by virtue of the inability of 
existing normal schools to meet the 
demands. 

The shortage of trained teachers 
is felt in smaller communities, where 
salaries are low. State normal 
schools are not established primar- 
ily for the sake of tthe students who 
may be trained in them, but rather 
for the purpose of supplying properly 
qualified ‘teachers for the public 
school service. No primary obliga- 
tion, therefore, rests upon the state 


‘to 
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facilities accessible to day students 
living in sections now remote from 
existing schools. The primary obli- 
gation upon the state is to establish 
sufficient schools and adequately to 
develop them so as to meet existing 
demands for trained teachers. 

Sound policy, dictated by the con- 
siderations of economy as well as 
efficiency, requires that the state, 
before undertaking the establish- 
ment of new schools, should make 
adequate provision to permit the 
further expansion of existing schools. 
and to enable them more satisfactor- 
ily to accomplish their work. This 
policy should be continued until such 
time as it appears that existing 
schools cannot attract sufficient stu- 
dents to meet the demands of the 
State. 

The board of education, therefore, 
makés no specific recommendations 
in this report. It calls attention, 
however, to the resolves that have 
been submitted to the legislature, 
calling for appropriations for an ad- 
ditional dormitory “at Framingham, 
and for a new site for the Normal 
Art school. The board does not, 
at present, approve the  establish- 
ment of any additional schools; but, 
on the other hand, it does recom- 
mend emphatically to the legislature 
that its proposals to make suitable 
provision for properly enlarging and 
for increasing the efficiency of the 
existing schools be given first con- 
sideration as a matter of sound pol- 
icy. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.  Super- 
intendent J. F. Fausev sees a need 


When he goes out to look for a position 


is the time when the com- 
mercial student 


learns to appreciate the full 


value of a training on the 
Remington Typewriter. 


always 


The best positions are usually Rem- 
ington positions, and the answer “Yes” 
to the question, “Are you a Reming- 
ton operator ?” always means a good 
recommendation. 


42,216 Remington-made machines are used for instruction pur- 
poses in the schools of America—more than all other machines 
combined. These figures prove that the commercial schools know 


what the business world demands. 


The wise pupil knows it also 


That is why the wise pupil always insists on a Remington training 
no matter what school he attends. 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


they do not, the trouble is, need. information may EE gm provide additional normal school sree 
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Established 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


for continuation classes in high 
school subjects for young people 
who can only attend evening classes. 
He recommends that instruction in 
typewriting, business English and 
arithmetic be the basis for such work 
in West Springfield. 


WINTHROP. A precedent was 
broken here when Mrs. Miriam 
Watts, a member of the school 
committee, wrote her own minority 
report on the schools, because she 
disagreed with other members of 
the committee. 

After referring to the necessity for 
a more complete knowledge of 
school expenditures and what results 
are being obtained along educational 
lines for the amount of money appro- 
priated, Mrs. Watt says:— 

“Superintendents of schools are 
usually overworked and break down. 
To avoid such a condition here I 
would suggest that in the future the 
superintendent of schools of Win- 
throp devote himself exclusively to 
educational matters, leaving the 
commercial side of the schools in the 
hands of the school committee.” 


HOLYOKE. Superintendent 
John D. Brooks of Natick gave two 
inspiring addresses before the dis- 
trict conference of Parent-Teachers’ 
Association here. Superintendent Mc- 
Sherry also gave an excellent talk 
on “School Extension.” 


CAMBRIDGE. The twenty-third 
annual meeting and dinner of the 
-Harvard Teachers’ Association will 
be on March 7, the topic for discus- 
sion being “The Influence of Person- 
ality in Education.” The morning 
meeting will be held in Sanders 
theatre and will be open to the pub- 
lic. Teachers and school officers 
are especially invited. ae 

William McAndrew, principal of 
the Washington Irving high school 
of New York, and Herbert S. 


Weaver, principal of the High 
School of Practical Arts, Boston, 
will speak. 


The annual dinner will take place 
immediately after the meeting at 1 
.m. in the Harvard Union. At this 
Dictiaer R. B. Perry of Harvard 
and Professor J. H. Tuits of Chicago 
will speak. 
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| Many Communities Are ToBeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 


the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 
and health. A_ soiled, dilapidated 
book tends to deaden interest and 
endangers the health of the school. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Leading edu- 
cators of Rhode Island and leaders 
of pulpit, bench and bar gathered 
last Saturday at the State Normal 
school to pay a tribute of respect to 
the oldest high school principal in 

int of continuous service in the 

nited States, David W. Hoyt, for 
sixty years a teacher and for half a 
century principal of the Providence 
English high school. 

The ‘testimonial was in the form of 
a reception and dinner under the di- 
rection of Commissioner of Public 
Schools Walter E. Ranger, who 
voiced the sentiment of all those 
who were: present in his earlier ap- 
peal to the teachers of the state to 
be present last evening as an expres- 
sion of professional admiration and 
affectionate regard to the man who 
on February 22 will have completed 
a half-century of service as principal 
of the English high school in Provi- 
dence and reached his sixtieth year 
as a ‘teacher. Mr. Hoyt’s manly 
character, his high ideals and his 
distinguished educational service 
have formed a career of which not 
only his friends, but all teachers may 
justly be proud.” 


The annual report of the State 
Normal school just out has many in- 
teresting suggestions. Mention of 
the unusually effective training 
school plan is one of the best parts 
of the report, and the outline of ideal 
normal school work will also be 
applauded. There are now forty-six 
schoolrooms itthroughout the state 
used for training purposes, the latest 
one to be added being at Woon- 
socket. 

Speaking of a four-years’ normal 
course, Principal Alger says:— 

“In observation of the changing 
needs of public education, rising 
standards in teaching and the length- 
ening term of the teachers’ prepara- 
tion, and in the development of pro- 
fessional training of teaching, trus- 
tees have long foreseen atime, which 
is rapidly approaching when public 
education will be best subserved by 
the maintenance of courses of four 
years in ‘the normal school. When 
that time comes the name of the 
school .may well be changed and 
proper collegiate degrees granted to 


‘ the state a 


Let Us Tell You How 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


its graduates, in just recognition of 
their scholastic and professional 
standing. Such opportunities of pro- 
fessional education and recognition 
will doubtless cause larger numbers 
of talented and aspiring youth to en- 
list for the public service of teaching. 
For the present, however, in the 
opinion of the trustees, the chief 
duty of the school is to complete the 
task it set out to do, to make avail- 
able for every elementary school in 
professionally trained 
teacher. When this is done, or as 
soon as a sufficient number of stu- 
dents are willing to extend their 
term of professional preparation to 
four years, the very advantage to be 
by public schools through a 
better preparation of teachers ‘will 
justify the proposed advance. To 
employ generally in the elementary 
schools of Rhode Island teachers of 
professional training and collegiate 
culture is not only desirable but pos- 
sible in the not distant future. In 
the normal development of the insti-, 
tution, the trustees believe that ere 
long conditions will urge the general 
assembly to empower the trustees 
to take the forward step indicated.” 


KINGSTON. The State College 
is happy in its splendid new science 
building, the finest building in the 
entire group now. It cost $75,000 
and $20,000 for equipment. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Teachers” 
League of New Haven held its 
seventh annual banquet last Thurs- 
day with Bird S. Coler, former con- 
troller of the city of New York, as 
the chief speaker. There were many 
leading Connecticut educators as 
guests who also spoke, among them 
being Mayor Frank J. Rice, Miss 
Fallon of New Britain, president of 
the Connecticut Teachers’ Associa- 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Aremedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderful 
relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma, 
Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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tion; Superintendent Tobin of An- 
sonia; Professor Arthur B. Morrill 
of the State Normal school; Profes- 
sor Arnold Gesell and Pro- 
fessor John W. Wetzel of Yale. 

The recently published general 
catalog of Yale University, 1913-1914, 
shows a total enrollment of 3,272 
under university instruction, of 
whom 353 belong to the graduate 
school, 1,397 to the college, 112 to 
the Sheffield Scientific school, 
fifty-six to the art school, 
ninety-one to the music school, 
thirty-two to the forest school, 
ninety-one to the department of the- 
ology, forty-eight to that of medi- 
cine, and 133 to that of law. The 
number of students is considerably 
increased by those who receive spec- 
ial instruction. Professors and other 
university officers number 133, assist- 
ant protessors, eighty-nine; instruc- 
tors and lecturers, 145; assistants in 
instruction, ninety, and assistants in 
administration, 124; a total of 581. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Professor 
Edward G. Elliott of Berkeley, Cal., 
who was dean of Princeton Univer- 
sity for many years, is being consid- 
ered as successor to Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley as president of the College of the 
City of New York, according to a 
dispatch to ithe New York Sun. 

Miss Mary V. McCusker, who was 
a teacher in the public school system 
for forty-six years, died last Septem- 
ber leaving an estate valued at $100- 
000. She made her money-in real 
estate. 

Recorder John J. McGovern of 
Hoboken written Mayor 
Mitchel asking that the nitrate of sil- 
ver treatment be adopted in the 
schools of this city to stamp out 
cigarette smoking. Recorder Mc- 
Govern has been conducting an anti- 
cigarette campaign in his city, hold- 
ing a clinic in the court house every 
Wednesday night. Two physicians 
from the board of health attend and 
swab the throats of the boys and 
men there with a compound of one- 
quarter of one per cent. solution of 
nitrate of silver. After that gentian 
root is chewed between meals. A 
prescribed diet is followed for two 
weeks, consisting of fruits, well- 
cooked cereals, fresh milk, whole 
wheat and rye bread. The boys who 
have taken the cure told Recorder 
McGovern ‘that they had no desire 
to smoke cigarettes again. Mr. Mc- 
Govern is planning to campaign the 
schools in Hoboken. 


At P. S. 171, Manhattan, the stu- 
dents in the upper grades have or- 
ganized a “sanitary squad,” known 
as the Empire Civic League. Mem- 
bers assume definite duties as sani- 
tary inspectors. 

A directory of the vocational re- 
sources of Greater New York as 
taught at the day and evening 
schools, and which are open to 
teachers, settlement workers, par- 
ents, and children, has been recently 
published by the committee for voca- 
tional scholarships of the Henry 
Street Settlement, 265 Henry street, 
Manhattan. 

The purpose of this directory is 
not only to be helpful to those al- 
ready interested in vocational prob- 
lems, but to stimulate the interest of 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President, 


fae largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature, ang 


in America. |taims to develop is 


thest ta knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
pat A beautiful new building. 

er sessions. Catalogue and fell in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E lish Teachers wanted for 1914-15, College History, Academy History, English, Math. 
ngiisn. ematics, also Music, Elocution and Kindergarten. Salaries high. Apply with 


Science. testimonials. 


Scarritt-Morrisville College, Morrisville, Mo. 


the general public sufficiently to cre- 
ate additional opportunities for voca- 
tional education to meet the needs of 
the children of Greater New York. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. Pupils in the 
Dickerson high school went to 
school from 4.30 in the afternoon to 
10 o’clock at night on one occasion 
lately, in order that the adult mem- 
bers of their families might see the 
school plant in operation. Over 
15,000 citizens took advantage of the 
oportunity offered by Superintendent 
Snyder to see what the high school 
was actually doing. The school pro- 
gram was carried out in the'regular 
order, including the serving of the 
school luncheon about the middle of 
the session. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG: In giving two 
cents out of every dollar raised by 
taxes to maintain the health of the 
people, Pennsylvania excels all other 
states in expenditures for this pur- 
pose. Besides appropriating $525,- 
000 for the state health department, 
according to the report received by 
the Federal public health service, 
Pennsylvania appropriates almost as 
much again for special health activi- 
ties, such as ithe maintenance of tu- 
berculosis sanitoria. 

Public health officials of the gov- 
ernment hope that the time will 
come when most of tthe states of the 
Union give two cents out of every 
dollar of each year’s appropriations 
for general health work and the 
maintenance of health departments. 


MAUCH CHUNK. The most 
popular course with both teachers 
and pupils in Carbon County is the 
course in the geography and history 
of their own county. An excellent 
topical outline of the subjects to 
touch upon is furnished teachers b 
County Superintendent James J. 
Bevan. 


WAYNE. With the purchase of 
a five and one-half acre tract for 
school purposes, just effected, Wayne 
has every opportunity to have a 
school equipment unrivaled in this 
section. 


ALTOONA. Eighty-eight schools 
of learning, including sixteen differ- 
ent classes of educational institutions 
scattered throughout the forty-six 
states of the union, have combined in 
giving Altoona one of the best edu- 
cated and most efficient teaching 
corps in any city its size in the 
union, 

Altogether there are 231 teachers 


NURMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mess. for beth sexea 
For catalogue, eddress the Principal, 
A. ©, Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SUMUOL, Saicm, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 


Department for the pedagogical an@ 


technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbury Pit<« 
man, Principal. 


in Altoona. Organized at the instance 
of Superintendent Henry H. Baish 
less than four months ago, the even- 
ing school operated by the Altoona 
board of education has grown to 
such proportions that the school 
ranks fourth among the fourteen 
Pennsylvania cities in the same class. 
The school has grown each evenin 
and new classes are being added 
every week. 

The night school now contains 536 
students. Fourteen teachers are em- 
ployed. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The Home Economics 
Association of Texas, the member- 
ship of which is composed of the 
state teachers of home economics 
with Miss Gearing of the University 
as president, is soon to issue. a most 
important syllabus on home _ eco- 
nomics for the use of »rimary and 
secondary schools of Texas. The 
syllabus will be generally adopted by 
the schools, and will be accepted as 
a basis of affiliation in home eco- 
nomics by the four State Normals, 
the College of Industrial Arts, and 
by University. 

The committee engaged in editing 
this syllabus is as follows: Miss 
Gearing of the State University; 
Miss Babb, College of Industrial 
Arts; Miss Rathborne, North Texas 
Normal College; Miss Bates of the 
Dallas high school; Miss Rich of the 
University; Miss Berry, San Mareos 
Normal; Miss Lister, Galveston 
public schools; Miss Pirie, super- 
visor of domestic economy, San An- 
tonio schools; Miss Hetzel, super- 
visor of domestic economy in the 
Houston schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BILTMORE. Biltmore Forest 
School, the oldest forestry school in 
America and one which has always 
held a unique position as offering a 
traveling course which included 
forest study in Europe and America, 
has been discontinued. Dr. C. A, 
Schenck, its director, has returned to 
his home in Gérmany. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. Peston x. 


How York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, lll., 28 E, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cai,, 243 Douglas Bldg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Marage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Ceachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 6817 


CENTRAL STATES. 


—— 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. The inauguration of 
Thomas Walter Butcher as president 
of the Kansas State Normal school 
here during the week of February 10 
was'a great educational event for 
Kansas. The Fourth District Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Congress, the 
annual conference of superintendents 
of first and second class cities, and 
the conference of Kansas manual 
training teachers was held here at 
the same time. ; 

President Butcher was _ president 
of the Oklahoma Central State Nor- 
mal school at Edmond from 1906 to 
1908, and since 1909 has been super- 
intendent of schools at Enid, Okla- 
homa. -While principal of the Sum- 
ner County, Kansas, high school, 
Mr. Butcher was elected president 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


NEWTON. 
credit system has been offered the 
Newton high school pupils by Su- 
perintendent B. F. Martin. The work 
is entirely optional and no pupil is 
at advantage so far as standing goes 
in not undertaking any of the work. 
Each student desiring credit will be 
expected to keep his own account, 
audit and report the same, at the 
close of each six weeks to the princi- 
pal, who shall be entitled to the orig- 
inal renort whenever called for. In 
order that due credit may be given, 
it will be necessary for the parent or 
the person under whose authority 
the work was done to certify to the 
correctness of the report. 

The unit for such work will be one 
hour. Ten credit points will be 
awarded for each hour reported. This 
simply requires the student to group 
the tasks or chores and report only 
the total in hours. The reports may 
include scrubbing, sweeping, dust- 
ing, sewing, baking, washing, iron- 
ing, cutting kindling, carrying fuel, 
tending furnace, feeding stock, carry- 
ing papers, working in store or shop, 
in fact, any kind of work about the 
home or elsewhere, done on school 
days or on Saturdays. Credit will 
also be given for attending church, 
Sunday school, or church societies 
for young people, or taking part in 
church choir work—both rehearsals 
and actual service. 

Students will forfeit credit points as 
follows: Each wun-excused absence, 


Ap elaborate home. 


twenty per cent. of all credit points; 
misconduct in or about the building, 
five per cent. to twenty-five per cent. 
of all credits, according to the of- 
fence. 

At the end of each six weeks, each 
500 points still to the credit of the 
students, not having been forfeited 
for any cause, will add two per cent. 
to any grade students may designate, 
provided, not more than one-half of 
the per cent. thus earned be added 
to any one grade. 

Aside from tthe above, anv student 
may receive a unit’s credit which will 
count as one of the sixteen units 
toward graduation for doing, under 
proper supervision, any work that 
can be considered scientific whether 
the work is done of evenings or 
Saturdays, while school is in session, 
or during vacation; provided, the 
number of hours is properly certified 
to by the party under whom the work 
is done. The number of hours re- 
quired for such a unit’s credit will 
range from 360 to 500 depending on 
the kind of work, and the number of 
hours earned daily. Students desir- 
ing to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity should consult the superin- 
tendent before beginning the work. 
Any student showing a certain de- 
gree of proficiency in music—voice 
or instrumental—may on examina- 
tion of a committee appointed by the 
superintendent and the furnishing of 
certain definite information as to the 
amount and kind of work, receive a 
unit’s credit in music, which will 
count as one of the sixteen units re- 
quired for graduation. Any student 
may secure one-fourth unit credit 
toward graduation by passing an ex- 
amination, given or authorized by 
the school, over a year’s Sunday 
school work. 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. In an effort to 
attain a higher standard in the edu- 
cational system of the public schools 
in South Bend, a movement has been 
started by Superintendent L. J. 
Montgomery and the principals of 
the various schools to have a survey 
of the school city taken by experts 
working under the supervision of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The 
methods of teaching, courses of 
study in use, ventilation and sanita- 
tion of buildings, health conditions 
required, equipment of. instructors 
in all grades, and many other phases 
of the public schools will be studied. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. Superintendent 
_M. C. Potter of St. Paul has accepted 
the superintendency and will begin 
work on March 1. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Detrich Lange of the 
Humboldt Elementary school suc- 
ceeds Superintendent M. C. Potter 
temporarily with the understanding 
that his former position is to be 
available for him if a new commis- 
sioner of education is elected. Mr. 
Lange has been in the city system 
for twenty-seven years. y 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. Each white pu. 
pil in the elementary schools of 
Kansas City costs the public $39.66 a 
year, according to a report of the 
board of education. 

In tthe colored schools of the same 
character the cost is $41.54. White 
high school pupils are sent through 
the year at an outlay of $87.07 each, 
while the colored pupils represent 
a cost of $103.30 each. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS. The city is to 
build a $300,000 high school, the best 
in either of tthe Dakotas. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


{Continued from page 241.) 


stitutional crisis has arisen there 
which is of more than ordinary mo- 
ment. First there was a great 
demonstration in favor of increased 
armament, some 30,000 men of the 
rural classes joinine in the demon- 
stration. Then there was a counter 
demonstration by about as many 
Socialists. Then King Gustave, who 
wants the increased armaments, dis- 
missed his Liberal Cabinet because it 
did not agree with him. This act 
raised a constitutional question 
which is of greater importance than 
the question of armaments, for it is 
claimed that the King exceeded his 
constitutional authority. The Lib- 


eral members of both houses of Par- ~ 


liament have unanimously signed a 
manifesto against the King’s per- 
sonal politics, exhorting the entire 
nation to fight for constitutional lib- 
erty. 


HOME RULE AND THE 
PLUNKETT PLAN. 

As the compromise suggested by 
Sir Horace Plunkett is likely to be 
discussed somewhat before the 
Home Rule question is settled, it 
may be worth while briefly to state 
its terms. The suggestion, in brief, 
is that a clause be put in the pend- 
ing bill providing that Ulster shall 
have the option after a_ certain 
period, say ten years, of either being 
separated from the rest of Ireland 
under a government of its own, or 
else of reverting to its present con- 
stitutional position by becoming a 
county of England or Scotland. Un- 
der this scheme, Ulster would have 
a chance to find out whether Irish 
rule is actually as bad as it now 
thinks it would be; but the radical 
objection to this scheme, as Mr. As- 
quith intimated, is that Ulster never 
would consent to it. ; 
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Reports and Pamphiets Receiyed 


South Carolina High School Inspec- 
tor, William H. Hand, 1972-13 
Report. Columbia, S. C. 

Columbus, Ohio. 1913 Report, ~ Su- 
perintendent J. A. Shawan. 

List of Superintendents of Schools 
in Massachusetts. Bulletin 1914, 
No. 1. State Board of Education, 
Boston. 

Industrial Clubs and Contests= for 
‘Oregon Boys and Girls. Ofe@gon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. Bulletins 97 and 98. 

Harrisburg, Penn. 1913 Report. 
Superintendent F. E. Downes, 

Summit, N. J. 1913 Report. © Su- 
perintendent Clinton S. Marsh. 

Edgar County, Ill. 1913-14 Report. 
County Superintendent George W. 
Brown, Paris, Il. 

Social Research Council of Boston. 
Bulletin No. 2: Published by Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. 

“Improving Social Conditions in 
New York City.” “The Health of 
New Haven, Conn.” Bulletins of 
National Housing Association, 105 
East Twenty-Second street, New 
York City. 

University of Illinois, Urbana. Re- 
port of Registrar, 1913; also “Pro- 
ceedings of the High School Gon- 
ference of November, 1913.” 

Phillios Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. Hz, 1913-14. 

State Normal School, Valley City, 
N. D. Illustrated Circular. George 
A. McFarland, president. 


Educational Progress 


The public schools of New Eng- 


land were established to secure the 
acquisition of English language. 
Only the two R’s were taught in the 
seventeenth century. rithmetic 
was not taught at this time: In this 
centurv not a copy of Shakespeare 
was to be found in all Massachusetts. 
There is now a law in Boston about 
having hurdy-gurdies turned once a 
year. This shows the great advance 
that has been made.—Professor Ar- 
nold Gesell of Yale University. 


The Teacher’s Function 


What a teacher ought to do, as 
the pupil sees it, is well presented in 
the following extract from a feport 
by a pupil in P. S. 88, Brooklyn, 
upon a visit to the museum:— 

“Before going to the mtseum, 
Miss ——, then our teacher, gave us 
some ‘ictures and names of artists 
to study, that by Wednesday we 
could almost tell the artist at a 
glance. This all owing to our 
good, wise, and sensible teacher. 
All teachers should do this, because 
I call it real teaching, and I dare say 
all teachers don’t understand their 
business."—-New York Globe. 


Look to the Day! 

For it is life, the very life of life. 

In its brief course lie all the verities 
and realities of your existence. 

The glory ot action, 

The bliss of growth, 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is but a dream 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 

But today well lived, makes 

Every yesterday a dream of hap- 
piness, 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Such is the salutation of the dawn. 

—From the Sanserit. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The School Bulletin Agercy bas been in operation justthirty scare ard it ie about to 
publish a handbook with jetters from people who tell what tley think the yslue of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New Ergiend Jounal of Fdvucatiorn (ne «f the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We would be glad to seid a ¢ccyy of the Tcoklet to 
anyone on request. 


Cani teo, N. Y., August 5, 1913. 
My dear Mr. Bardeen: 


1t is indeed a great pleasure to do business throrgh you and I have long since learned to 
repose utmost confidence in sour judgment of teachers and «schools. It bas beena long time 
siuce you first placed me at Lee Center. The interven ng years have fonnd me seeking both 
teachers and positions. You have never disappointed mein yourfrank, straightferward 


dealings. For which I thank you and sincerely our relations in the iutuie-wil) be as 
ealth, I am as ever. 
Sincerely. 
Walter C. Crouch, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


cordial asin the past. With wishes for the best o 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colegss, 
snd FO EIGN superior Professors, Assistants, Favors, and Gov- 


Hrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY square, ton Yort, Get. 1830 


men and.women op 
short notice for high positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, Telegraph or 
Phone, No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work. in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


MERHOERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for s 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) 


OHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teache 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. = 


WARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis ; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 


THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asta Business” is of interest to all live 
teschers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE:SPOKANE, WASH. 


We ha ualed facilities f 


TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, lass. 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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- $50. 00 a month for SICKNESS 
$50.00 a month for ACCIDENT 
$50.00 a month for QUARANTINE 
$1000.00 for accidental DEATH 


NUMEROUS OTHER BENEFITS 


Special policy with larger benefits issued if desired. 

Since this is for school men and women, it costs only 4ic a day for 
this complete protection. ($2.00 to enroll and three $5.00 payments 
due in February, May, and November.) ner by prominent educators 
_ffom Ocean to Ocean. 

- Write for particulars today—while you are thinking peaue it. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERW RITERS, Dept. J, Lincoln, Neb. 
Piease send me full particulars regarding your SAFETY FIRST policy for teachers. My name and 
address are written below - 
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